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EMPLOYMENT OF ALIENS 


By E. KENT HUBBARD 


Congress has just passed a law providing that no aliens shall 
be employed on any “secret, confidential, or restricted Govern- 
ment contract.” Previously, the limitation only applied to Gov- 
ernment contracts for aircraft, or aircraft parts or accessories. 
Congress has also passed a law requiring the registration of all 
aliens in this country. 


Before these new laws were passed numerous manufacturers 
had adopted policies in connection with the employment of 
aliens, either on their own or by agreement with the Govern- 
ment. But these manufacturers were, for the most part, Govern- 
ment contractors. 


Now, with the alien legislation and all the concern about 
“fifth columnists”, others are turning to the problem of the 
aliens in their employ. It is a delicate problem. Let us be cautious 
lest more harm than good be done by an amateur sleuthing 
expedition prompted by patriotic fervor. It is so very easy to 
turn neighbor against neighbor in such an effort. 


If your company policy dictates action in connection with 
aliens in your employ, let the necessary steps be taken quietly, 
individually and with dignity. There should be no fanfare, no 
publicity. 


Let us not ostracize or harass the alien worker or force him 
to take out citizenship papers upon threat of inability to secure 
a job. Instead, let us encourage the alien to become a citizen 
voluntarily, by showing him what is to be gained by United 
States Citizenship,—the last outpost of Democratic Freedom! 


Published monthly by the Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut, Inc., with, executive offices at 50 Lewis Street, Hartford, Connecticut. Entered as second-class 
matter January 29, 1929, at the post office at Hartford, Connecticut, under the Act of March 3, 1870. As the official magazine of the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Connecticut, Inc., it carries authoritative articles and notices concerning the Association activities. In all other respects the Association is not responsible for the 
contents and for the opinion of its writers. Subscription Rates: $4.00 for 3 years; one year, $1.50; 20¢ a copy. Subscribers should notify publisher promptly of 
changes in address. Advertising rates on application. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND 
THE SHERMAN ACT. The United 
States Supreme Court in Apex Hosiery 
Company v. Leader, et al., ruled that 
the Apex Hosiery Company was not 
entitled to treble damages in the 


amount of $711,932.65 under the 
Sherman Act for the damage caused 
by the union, The American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers, back in 1937. 
The point which the Court had to 
decide was whether the acts of the 
union constituted a “restraint of 
trade” such as was prohibited by the 
statute. When the plant was seized 
by “‘sitdowners”, there were on hand 
130,000 dozen pairs of finished hosiery 
of a value of about $800,000 ready 
for shipment on unfilled orders, 80% 
of which were to be shipped to points 
outside the state. The evidence, dis- 
closed that the company’s representa- 
tive asked the union’s president, “Will 
you permit us to go into the plant for 
the sole purpose of removing that fin- 
ished merchandise so that we can ship 
it against orders?” The union presi- 
dent emphatically answered, ““No, not 
until this strike is settled”. 

The Court held that the Sherman 
Act is applicable only to combination 
and conspiracy entered into for the 
purpose of interfering with free com- 
petition in business and commercial 
transactions tending to restrict pro- 
duction, raise prices, and otherwise 
control the market to the detriment 
of purchasers or consumers, and to 
combinations and conspiracies which 
tend to have such effect. Since it was 
not shown in this case that the restric- 
tions on shipments operated to restrain 
commercial competition in some sub- 
stantial way, the Act did not apply. 
Neither the purpose of the “‘sit-down” 
strike nor its effect was restraint upon 
competition. 

Chief Justice Hughes in the dis- 
senting opinion took issue with the 
stand adopted by the majority and 
pointed out the anomalous situation 
the Court now found itself in by 
holding employers subject to the Na- 





By PAUL ADAMS 


tional Labor Relations Act on the 
ground that their unfair labor prac- 
tices might burden or obstruct inter- 
state commerce and at the same time 
refusing to hold activities of employees, 
which amount to a direct and inten- 
tional obstruction to interstate move- 
ment of goods, not to be within the 
meaning of “restraint of trade or 
commerce” under the Sherman Act. 
It does seem as if there is a little too 
much strain on the construction of 
“restraint”. However, all is not lost 
to the company, since it may yet re- 
cover actual damages in the state 
courts. 


EMPLOYERS WHO PAY THE 
TAX under the Philadelphia Income 
Tax Law without deducting the 
amount from the employe’s compen- 
sation will be permitted under the 
Federal Income Tax to deduct, as a 
business expense, the amount of the 
tax paid, since the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has ruled that the tax con- 
stitutes additional compensation to the 
employe. The amount should be in- 
cluded in the gross income of the 
employe for Federal Income tax pur- 
poses, but the amount of the tax as- 
sumed and paid by the employer for 
the employe is deductible by the em- 
ploye as a tax. Have you followed us 
all the way around? 


THERE IS NO LABOR SHORT- 
AGE says Paul V. McNutt on the 
basis of reports received by the Social 
Security Board from 33 states showing 
that of a total of 3,325,000 job seek- 
ers registered in public employment 
offices, 23,000 were technicians, 657,- 
000 skilled craftsmen, and 858,000 
semi-skilled workers. Connecticut has 
484 technicians, 14,418 skilled work- 
men and 20,567 semi-skilled workmen, 
according to the statistics. 


DOESN’T IT GET YOUR GOAT 
to have Congress talk about and act 
upon appropriation measures for Na- 
tional Defense with all the speed you 
could ask for, but when it comes to 
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straightening up some of the uncer- 
tainties and injustices which recent 
legislation has created in industry, 
Congress puts it off as not essential to 
the National Defense program. When 
will they realize that the smooth func- 
tioning of industry is more important 
to the National Defense than the 
money appropriated? Not too late, we 


hope! 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT 
PAYMENTS STOPPED in Michigan 
in connection with Chrysler strikers 
until there is a redetermination of the 
claim and until all parties shall have 
had full opportunity to avail them- 
selves of all remedies afforded by the 
Unemployment Compensation law of 
Michigan. Payment of about $2,000,- 
000 in benefits is at issue, and em- 
ployers in Michigan rightfully, it 
seems, are indignant about the proposed 
use of the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion fund to pay benefits to strikers. 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 
is going into the publishing business 
to publish a commercial service con- 
taining decisions on eligibility for 
benefits under the several state Unem- 
ployment Compensation laws. The 
service is called the “Benefit Series” 
and it is available through the Super- 
intendent of Documents at an annual 
subscription cost of $5.00. The publi- 
cation will be issued monthly. 


SERVICE EMPLOYES IN LOFT 
BUILDINGS were held not to be sub- 
ject to the Wage and Hour Act by 
the Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court. It was con- 
tended that a watchman and a car- 
penter were engaged in a “process or 
occupation necessary to the produc- 
tion” of goods for interstate commerce, 
and therefore they were entitled to the 
benefits under the Act of overtime 
compensation over 42 hours per week. 
Justice Untermyer stated: 
“That contention cannot be 
sustained without subjecting to 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Gonnecticut Represented in Copper 
& Brass Exhibit 





Editor’s Note. Copper & Brass Research Association sponsored and 
planned the exhibit and furnished data and photos for this brief descrip- 
tion of the Copper & Brass Exhibit at the New York World’s Fair of 1940. 
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GENERAL view of Exhibit. 


MONG the copper mining, 
Az refining, wire and 

cable, and fabricating com- 
panies sponsoring the Copper & Brass 
Industry Exhibit in the Hall of In- 
dustry and Metals at The World’s Fair 
of 1940 in New York are ten of the 
larger copper and brass mills in the 
State of Connecticut. 

This exhibit should be of particular 
interest to the people of Connecticut 
because the Naugatuck Valley was the 
birthplace of the brass industry in this 
country approximately 150 years ago. 
For example, one of the interesting his- 
torical dioramas in the Copper and 
Brass Industry Exhibit depicts a most 
interesting story of the early days of 
the industry. 

This concerns the trips that were 
made by Israel Holmes to England in 
search of machinery and labor so that 
the Connecticut mills could compete 
with the industrial products of Eng- 
land. The infant industry in this 


country needed the skilled workmen 
and improved machinery that were 
available in the old country. At first 
Mr. Holmes was successful in obtain- 
ing the required machinery by offer- 
ing an excessive price for the same and 
also was able to assemble a small party 
of workmen who were brought over 
to this country. 

However, on the second trip he was 
not quite so successful because, by this 
time, the English manufacturers were 
well aware of the possibility of suc- 
cessful competition on the part of the 
new born American industry. Accord- 
ing to tradition Mr. Holmes employed 
his Yankee ingenuity and smuggled 
the craftsmen out of England and 
aboard ship in casks. After they were 


1834 smuggled coppersmiths from 
England to escape British author- 
ities. 
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on ship they naturally came out of 
the casks and upon arrival in America 
the workmen again entered their casks 
and were secretly drawn ashore at 
night somewhere along the Connecti- 
cut coast. It was then necessary for 
this hardy group of pioneers to travel 
the arduous distance to Waterbury on 
foot. On his third trip, in 1834, Mr. 
Holmes gathered a company of 38 
workmen, including their families, and 
with equal resourcefulness was able to 
evade the vigilance of the English and 
successfully transport these workers 
to Connecticut. 

Other industrial dioramas depict the 
ancient Egyptians casting the bronze 
doors for the great temple of Karnak 
on the Nile; Benvenuto Cellini finish- 
ing his famous bronze statue—Perseus 
holding the head of Medusa; and the 
opening of the first power station in 
the world on Pearl Street in New York 
City in 1882. 

The feature of the exhibit is the 
Court of the Atom in which is located 
an animated model of a copper atom 
that is enlarged 20 billion times and 
which is explained by a hidden voice. 
The atom is one of the more interest- 
ing features at the Fair and has re- 
ceived a great deal of attention and 
comment. From the Court of the 
Atom one passes through a cave in 
which primitive savages are shown 
fashioning implements out of copper. 
Copper as the earliest metal known to 
man was first found by the inhabi- 























Connecticut in front of Dioramas. 





EARLY visitors to the Copper and 
Brass Industry Exhibit in the Hall 
of Industry and Metals were the 
Chippewa Family from Minnesota. 
Chief Little Most taking a snap- 
shot of his squaw ‘“tMorning Star” 
and daughter “Little Deer” in 
front of Copper Mine Dioramas. 


tants of the Island of Cyprus. The 
metal was so useful it became their 
most cherished possession and they 
named it Cyprian Metal in honor of 
their island home. The Romans 
changed this name to Aes Cuprum and 
our tongues have changed it to ““Cop- 
per”. Copper is man’s most useful 
metal and without it there would not 
be possible today most modern inven- 
tions which have made this the great- 
est age in all the history of the world. 

In another section of the exhibit 
are shown the various scenes from the 
copper and brass fabricating mills de- 
picting a tube mill, a rod mill, a sheet 
mill, a wire mill, and an extrusion press. 
Actual samples of finished products— 
copper and its alloys—in the various 
commercial forms are displayed in this 
section. 

One of the new features of the ex- 
hibit, this year, is a most interesting 
diorama constructed entirely of spun 
copper, brass wire, and copper foil by 
Mr. Carroll N. Jones of New Haven, 
Connecticut. Careful and prolonged 
research was necessary in order to exe- 
cute in the minutest detail the differ- 
ent species of trees, shrubs, marsh 
grass, and other natural features which 
have been created in the most accurate 
manner. In one of the trees is a hornets’ 
nest, in another a bird’s nest, and in 
another portion of the diorama is a 
muskrat’s house. 


CARROLL JONES of New Haven, 


A young sportsman is depicted in 
front of an outdoor fireplace frying 
the fish he has just caught in the 
nearby brook. A young lady with 
lovely “bronze hair” is setting a table 
with tiny dishes fashioned in copper. 
On the porch of the log cabin sits 
grandpappy reading a paper. If you 
look closely you will see the tiny spec- 
tacles that he is wearing. These are 
only a few of the details that careful 
scrutiny of this amazing diorama will 
reveal. All of the trees are identifiable; 
the leaves have been built to scale and 
even have serrated edges and tiny veins 
showing. This amazing realistic dio- 
rama is the first one to be entirely con- 
structed of copper and already con- 
siderable comment and praise has been 
received from visitors who have viewed 
this interesting feature. 






FIRST 


all-copper 
added to the exhibit this year by Carroll N. 
Jones, New Haven, Connecticut. 





In another part of the exhibit. are 
shown a few of the thousands of fabri- 
cated products many of which are 
manufactured in the State of Con- 
necticut. 

The Copper and Brass Industry Ex- 
hibit welcomes all residents of the 
State of Connecticut to see the exhibit 
that portrays in an interesting and edu- 
cational manner the story of one of 
its great industries. Connecticut com- 
panies who have participated in the 
exhibit include: The American Brass 
Company, Bridgeport Brass Company, 
The Bristol Brass Corporation, Chase 
Brass & Copper Co., Incorporated, 
The Miller Company, The New Haven 
Copper Co., Scovill Manufacturing 
Company, The Seymour Manufactur- 
ing Co., Stamford Rolling Mills Com- 
pany, and The Thinsheet Metals Com- 
pany. 


Diorama ever made 
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CONNEC TICUT—BIRTHPLACE OF 


INDUSTRIAL PIONEERS 


By GOVERNOR RAYMOND E. BALDWIN 


Editor’s Note. An address delivered 
at the banquet given in honor of 
Connecticut’s ‘Modern Pioneers”’, 
Hartford Club, February 16, 1940. 


ONNECTICUT is the birth- 
( place of a term that has gone 

across the country and into the 
far corners of the earth, “Yankee in- 
genuity.” That term is born of a 
pioneering spirit. Connecticut, more 
than three hundred years old, is still a 
pioneer state. 

When we think of a pioneer, we pic- 
ture a figure in a coonskin hat, a deer- 
skin shirt, fringed leggings and moc- 
casins with a long rifle in hand and a 
powder horn hung from a rawhide 
thong slung over one shoulder. But 
pioneers were not always so clad nor 
are they so clad today. After all, 
pioneering is a matter of spirit. It is 
an inborn trait and characteristic. It 
is shown in action and results. 

Thomas Hooker and those who came 
with him westward from Massachu- 
setts Bay to settle on the banks of the 
Connecticut River were pioneers. 
Their greatest contribution to pioneer- 
ing was in the matter of government. 
They founded a state upon a political 
idealism which was new in the world 
of that day and which is in many parts 
of the world still new and untried. 
They substituted the Divine Right of 
the People to rule in place of the 
Divine Right of Kings. They believed 
in the encouragement of the initiative, 
energy and resourcefulness of the in- 
dividual. They believed that a state and 
a nation became great through the 
productiveness and thrift of its citi- 
zens. They believed in the dignity of 
work. They encouraged the coopera- 
tion of mind and hand to the creation 
of useful things. 

The pioneering spirit has always 
dominated Connecticut. While there 
were unknown lands and uncharted 
seas people from Connecticut were 
reaching out for new frontiers. Na- 
thaniel B. Palmer from Stonington 
who commanded a ship manned in 
large part with Connecticut men was 
the first to gaze upon the Antarctic 


Continent. Connecticut whaling ships 
rounded the Horn and cruised the 
Pacific in the interests of a great com- 
mercial enterprise, whaling. Cleveland 
went from Connecticut to found the 
great city in Ohio that bears his name 
and Austin journeyed to the Great 
Plains of the southwest and lent his 
courage and energy and foresight to 
found the great State of Texas. And 
the people of Texas, remembering 
Austin, have named the capital of the 
Lone Star State for him. 

I have spoken of pioneering and dis- 
tant frontiers in a geographical sense. 
Connecticut folks have also been 





GOVERNOR 
RAYMOND E. BALDWIN 


pioneers in greater and wider fields. 
They have not only pushed forward 
geographical frontiers but they have 
searched for and found new frontiers 
in all fields of human endeavor. We 
are chiefly concerned here tonight with 
new frontiers in industry, new fron- 
tiers that the inventive mind of the 
people of Connecticut have sought and 
found and pushed forward in indus- 
trial art. Eli Whitney’s cotton gin 
changed the whole course of agricul- 
ture in the South and brought cotton 
goods into common use. Terry and the 
early clockmakers of Bristol and 
Thomaston replaced the hour glass and 
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the sundial with a mantle timepiece 
and made it possible for even the 
humblest beginner to carry the time 
of day in his pocket. The West could 
not have been won nor order preserved 
in the rough and tumble of the fron- 
tier town without the Winchester 
rifle and the Colt revolver. Holmes 
discovered the secret of wire drawing 
and put up a wire mill in the Nauga- 
tuck Valley—the first in the land. His 
restless energy was not content until 
he had produced wire with a hole 
through it, the first flexible tubing 
man had seen. These I have mentioned 
are but a very few of the Connecticut 
pioneers in the industrial and mechan- 
ical arts. There have been thousands of 
others. It is a most significant fact 
that in proportion to the size of her 
population, Connecticut men and 
women have applied for and been 
granted more patents in the Federal 
Patent Office than the people of any 
other state. Such is “Yankee in- 
genuity”. The search for new frontiers 
by Connecticut people has continued 
with unabated fervor, with increasing 
energy and enthusiasm, down through 
the years. 

The achievements of Connecticut’s 
industrial researchers and inventors 
have created new industries, have 
brought new jobs and increased em- 
ployment not only here in Connecti- 
cut but throughout our country. 

Tonight, those of us gathered here 
see only a few whose work, under the 
rules of the National Awards Com- 
mittee in this particular contest, en- 
titled them to a special award. But 
these few are only symbolic of the 
hundreds of Connecticut mechanical 
inventors and researchers, living and 
dead, whose work has made Connecti- 
cut great and furnished employment 
in private industry for thousands of 
our people. We owe high tribute and a 
deep sense of gratitude to all of them. 

Connecticut believes today as she 
has throughout the years, in the dig- 
nity of hard work, in the inspiration of 
individual initiative, energy, courage, 
native intelligence and faith. She 
knows that the welfare of her citizens 
depends upon industrial, commercial 

(Continued on page 22) 








































CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION 


BY LYNDON U. PRATT 
Dean of the Day Division 
Hillyer Junior College, Hartford 


HE industrialist’s conception of 
education is a realistic one. He 
needs technically trained gradu- 
ates who are practical—young men 
who do not have to unlearn too much 
theory before they start to learn their 
work. Better still, the industrialist 
needs young men who, when they re- 
port for work, already know some- 
thing of what they are to do. In other 
words, industry welcomes the gradu- 
ate who has actual job experience 
along with his theoretical training. 
Of course, as most industrialists are 
aware, there is a movement among our 
American colleges today in the direc- 
tion just indicated. Most notably, it 
has taken the form of co-operative 
education, already being developed by 
a dozen institutions throughout the 
country, including Northeastern, 
Drexel, Cincinnati—and by Hillyer 
Junior College in Hartford. 


Hillyer Follows Trend 


Last fall, Hillyer added a co-opera- 
tive day division to its evening voca- 
tional and industrial training, which 
has served thousands of men and 
women throughout Connecticut for 
nearly fifty years. 

Briefly, the Hillyer plan is this: pairs 
of selected college students—both boys 
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and girls—are chosen, according to 
their field of major interest, for jobs 
with co-operating firms in Greater 
Hartford, the employer making the 
final selection for each job. One stu- 
dent occupies the job for eight weeks, 
while his team-mate attends classes at 
the College. Then the two exchange 
places for another eight weeks. This 
alternation continues throughout two 
years, so that, upon graduation, each 
student has spent approximately half 
his time in class, and the other half in 
actual experience with the branch of 
business or industry he is training him- 
self to follow. Such a program is de- 
signed to furnish the engineer, for in- 
stance, with not only his scientific 
theoretical background but also with 
knowledge of the other elements of 
his profession; namely, men, materials, 
methods and machinery. 

During the first year of the Hillyer 
co-operative program,  eighty-two 
young men and women have been em- 
ployed on co-operative jobs in five 
curricula: engineering, accounting, 
business administration, retail mer- 
chandising, and secretarial science. 

During the year, Hillyer students 
have been employed in more than a 
score of co-operating agencies in busi- 
ness and industry, including: En- 
gineering—Abbott Ball Company, 
Allen Manufacturing Company, Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hartford Electric Light Com- 
pany, Hartford Machine Screw Com- 
pany, Royal Typewriter Company, 
Wiremold Company; Business Admin- 





















Editor’s Note. With the realization 
of the need for more practical edu- 
cation growing in the minds of 
educators and business men, Hill- 
yer Junior College inaugurated a 
day co-operative course last fall. 
How it is working to the advan- 
tage of student, business man and 
community is briefly told here by 
Dean Pratt who knows the “inside 
story”. Photos by Metzgen of 
Farmington. 





istration (including accounting and 
secretarial science)—/Etna Life Af- 
filiated Companies, Allen Manufactur- 
ing Company, Arrow-Hart and Hege- 
man Electric Company, Connecticut 
Mutual Insurance Company; Retail- 
ing—Brown Thomson, Incorporated, 
G. Fox and Company, Incorporated, 
Sage-Allen and Company, Incorpo- 
rated, and Albert Steiger, Incorpo- 
rated. 


Reasons for Cooperation 


What were some of the considera- 
tions that led this large number of 
firms to take part in the program? 

Among industry’s first questions 
when the program was announced last 
fall were these: Can the individual 
firm afford to co-operate with Hillyer? 
Will it cost the owners money or de- 
crease their margin of profit? What 
will the stockholders say about such 
a scheme? How will managers, fore- 
men and other workers feel? 

The individual employer, faced with 
the definite proposal to hire a co- 
operative team, was more specific. His 





A HILLYER - student’s 
work and study are in the 
same field. This secretarial 
student works at _ the 
Arrow-Hart and Hegeman 
Electric Company. 





first reaction often was something like 
this: 

“Wait a minute. Training men costs 
money. Why should we break in two 
men to do the job of one?” 

To this Hillyer answered, ‘“Co- 
operative experience shows that the 
employer is not merely spending the 
firm’s money—he is investing it. In 
the first place, co-operative students, 
being a highly selected group, have a 
better than average ability, and can be 
trained quicker. And even while you 
are training two men, you are only 
paying one, since each man is drawing 
pay only half the time. Then when you 
get them trained, you have two work- 
ers competing with each other for per- 
manent employment after college. 
Thus, instead of trying out John Doe 
on full time only to find out that he 
won’t do—and then having to break 
in Joe Smith as well—the firm has 
already trained two good men at a 
payroll cost of but one. Finally, from 
these two, there is twice the likelihood 
of getting the man the firm needs as 
a permanent employee.” 

While considering the period of 
apprenticeship, the co-operating firm 
stands to gain in another way. When 
a co-operative student is taken on, he 
is normally paid a minimum wage. 
Since, like other employees, he will be 
advanced only when his output and 
skill warrant it, he will do all in his 
power to earn a promotion. 

To him, his efficiency means more 
than his bread and butter; it means 
his education and his future. The Col- 
lege keeps before him the realization 
that he is being given an unusual op- 
portunity, and in consequence he will 
be not only amenable to shop disci- 
pline and anxious to give his best 


CO-OPERATIVE engineering student at work in the testing laboratory 


of the Allen Mfg. Co. 


efforts to his employer, but he will 
also appreciate his status and not de- 
mand immediate promotions and 
raises. 

The possible advantage to the firm 
does not end here. Suppose a Hillyer 
student is employed in a company that 
manufactures electrical equipment, for 
example. He learns in his shop work 
the extent and quality of his employ- 
ers’ line of products. If, after gradu- 
ation, he decides to go into electrical 
contracting for himself, his knowledge 
of that firm’s products and his train- 
ing in its shop will naturally develop 


THIS “co-op” worked in the drafting room of the Allen Manu- 
facturing Company. 


in him a loyalty to that line of equip- 
ment which he knows best. 

There is another outgrowth of the 
co-operative system that can not fail 
to work to the ultimate advantage of 
industry. Trained on the ground, so 
to speak, co-operative students of to- 
day will develop a sound appreciation 
of the American way of life. Their 
early entrance into the working world, 
plus the acquisition of sane standards 


THE ability to take direc- 
tions and follow them is 
an asset in industry. 


















































DISCIPLINE demanded in indus- 
try is taught in the laboratory. 


in their college life, will promote in 
them views as adults which will rep- 
resent the best in American business 
and industry. 

Hillyer has been gratified with the 
favorable comment of executives in 
the co-operating firms participating in 
the program during the first year. 

Horace R. Grant, president of the 
Allen Manufacturing Company, which 
has employed several co-operative 
teams, told the College, “We thor- 
oughly approve of the Hillyer work- 
study plan. The people we have had 
this year, both boys and girls, have 
been most useful to us.” 

At the Allen Manufacturing Com- 
pany, engineering students have been 
employed in the testing laboratory, the 
drafting room and the office. 

Another large employer of co-oper- 
ative students is Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Manufacturing Company. 
Dwight G. Phelps, vice-president, has 
praised especially the type of worker 
obtainable through co-operative edu- 
cation. 

“These boys are not only likeable 
and keen, but they turn out a day’s 
work with the best of them and get 
along well with the other men. We 
look toward Hillyer as a valuable 
source of skilled, permanent em- 
ployees.”” 

Colt’s has been using Hillyer en- 
gineering students as stock men in its 
and as machine 


electrical division, 











operators and assemblers in the fire- 
arms and washing machine divisions. 

D. Hayes Murphy, president of the 
Wiremold Company, where Hillyer 
students have been employed in the 
drafting department, wrote: “These 
boys are interested in their jobs and 
they are earning their pay. 

“While these students are earning 
the money which is necessary for their 
education, we are being given an op- 
portunity to observe their aptitude for 
the kind of work we do here, and it is 
quite likely one or more of them will 
find permanent berth with our Com- 
pany. 

“The Hillyer plan, it seems to me, 
works out splendidly in the interest 
of the pupil, the employer, and the 
Institution.” 

Thus, there is evidence that the 
Hillyer plan of co-operative education 
is good business. Commerce and in- 
dustry stand to gain: good men at a 


INTELLIGENT co- 
operation among 
workers is an aid to 
plant management. 


MATHEMATICS: 
the language of the 
Engineer. 






low cost; good customers, who know 
the product they buy; advertising that 
does not have to be bought; and sup- 
porters of sound American economic 
policy whose votes and whose influ- 
ence will further the interests of in- 
dustry in the state and nation. 

Beyond these tangible values “‘. . 
there is a by-product of the co-opera- 
tive system that defies phrasing,” ac- 
cording to the late Dean Schneider of 
the University of Cincinnati, where 
co-operative education in America 
originated. 

“It is a quality,” he said, “that 
comes from being required to face the 
day’s work squarely and successfully. 
It comprises the development of a 
strength of will combined with honest 
judgment. The student realizes that 
he can’t just get by! It is a good thing 
for a man to sweat his way toward 


the Truth.” 
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Yellow Mill Village — 


A Low Gost Housing Project 


the distinction of having the 

first low-cost housing project in 
Connecticut to replace sub-standard 
dwellings. Yellow Mill Village, when 
complete, will provide homes for about 
1250 families, many of them coming 
from the 778 dwelling units covering 
eight city blocks which have been 
razed. 

The three story fireproof units of 
brick and reinforced concrete con- 
struction with central heating, electric 
lights, gas range and electric refriger- 
ator in each apartment, playgrounds 
and landscaped park areas sound 
almost too good to the people who 
have been living in this same section 
and paid an average rent of $12.83 
per month. Bridgeport will be glad to 
rid itself of these old style tenements 
of cheap construction with small 
rooms where large families were often 
without bath and decent toilet facil- 
ities. 

As Bridgeport’s Mayor McLevy has 
stated, “Yellow Mill Village, the first 
low-cost housing project in Connecti- 
cut for removal of slums, will be of 
benefit to all of the people of Bridge- 
port in material, spiritual and social 


Bite ssincti Connecticut has 


Editor’s Note. 


This brief news story for which we are indebted to 


Philip Davidson, Advertising Manager of the Bridgeport Brass Company, 
sets forth some of the pertinent details of Connecticut’s first U. S. H. A. 
low cost housing project, now advanced far beyond the illustration 


at top of second page of this article. 


ways.” Rev. Stephen J. Panik, chair- 
man of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Bridgeport claims that, “No 
sermon is more effective than to take 
poor people out of dirt and filth and 
place them into sunshine.” He added, 
“Yellow Mill Village is being built for 
families of slender means. No others 
can be permitted as tenants.” 

The buildings of Yellow Mill Vil- 
lage will consist of 47 units mainly 
three stories high of complete fire- 
proof construction surfaced with Con- 
necticut red brick. The 1251 apart- 
ments will be divided as follows: 418 
containing 3! rooms, 477 with 414 
rooms, 288 with 5'4 rooms and 68 
apartments with 6! rooms. The 6! 
room apartments will be the duplex 
type and will occupy two stories and 
will be found in the four story build- 
ings. The project will also include a 
community hall, day nursery, a large 


ARCHITECT?’S conception of Yellow Mill Village, Bridgeport. 
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playground, play spaces and_land- 
scaped areas. About August 1, 1940, 
some 250 families will be moving into 
their new quarters. 

The complete cost of Yellow Mill 
Village will be about $7,000,000. This 
includes the land cost of about $1,300,- 
000. The U. S. Housing Authority is 
financing 90% while local capital is 
taking care of the remaining 10%. 
The general contract for demolition 
and construction was awarded to 
Maurice L. Bein, Inc. and amounted 
to $3,795,000. This work is being done 
under the direction of H. G. Lindsay, 
Supervising Architect and Fred C. 
Johnson, Leonard Asheim and_ J. 
Gerald Phelan, Associated Architects. 

The plumbing contract was awarded 
to E. J. Young Engineering Corpora- 
tion, the heating contract to Raisler 
Corporation. Bridgeport Copper Water 
Tube will be used throughout for the 


feeds ae 
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ADMINISTRATION Building, Yellow Mill Village during the first stages 


of construction. A central heating 
system will service each apartment. 


Sued hot and cold water lines and Bridge- ilies who have always hoped for such 
port Plumrite 85% Brass Pipe on the comforts. About 1000 persons will 
heating lines. A central heating sys- find employment while this work is in 
tem operated by oil burners will serv- progress. In addition a large amount 
ice all of the apartments and should of building materials and supplies will 
result in economy. Fine plumbing, _ be required. 

good bathrooms, clean, bright rooms This low-cost housing project will 
will be available to low income fam- benefit not only the people who live 
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(Continued on page 22) 


SUCH unsanitary condi- 
tions as pictured at right 
are being replaced by mod- 
ern housing like the sketch 
of the typical courtyard 
shown at left. 
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Acquisition 


U. S. ELECTRICAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION, now operating its 
chief plant in Los Angeles, California, 
and a branch in Brooklyn, New York, 
has recently acquired land in the town 
of Milford and will shortly begin the 
construction of a plant, which is ex- 
pected to employ in the neighborhood 
of 150 persons in the manufacture of 
the company’s diversified line of 
motors. 

Like the management of many other 
companies who have selected Connecti- 
cut as a location for main or branch 
plants in recent years, officials of the 
company were led to select Connecti- 
cut as the home of their eastern branch 
plant because of its favorable labor 
and tax laws, as well as the demon- 
strated skill of its workmen. 

A photo of the building to be 
erected together with further details 
of the plant will be published in a 
later issue of CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY. 
Leo F. Caproni, architect and engineer 
of New Haven, has been selected as the 
architect. 

x kk 
EASTERN WOOD PRODUCTS 
COMPANY of Hackensack, New 
Jersey, has just taken over some 12,000 
square feet of manufacturing space in 
the former Lawton Mills, Plainfield, 
now owned by the National Manufac- 
turing Company, metal furniture 
manufacturers. The Eastern Wood 
Products Company which has its own 
lumber mill in the south, started mov- 
ing to its new quarters in June, and 
when in full operation is expected to 
employ from 125 to 175 persons. 

xk*ek 
AMERICAN HAT COMPANY of 
Norwalk was low bidder last month 


NEWS FORUM 


for 25,000 hats for the United States 
Army. The company, one of four en- 
tering bids on the contract submitted 
a bid of $1.75 each. 


xk 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
has recently completed negotiations 
with the United States Rubber Com- 
pany for lease of approximately 100,- 
000 square feet of floor space in the 
modern unit formerly used by the 
Hartford Rubber Works Division on 
Park Street, Hartford. It is understood 
that Colt’s will move its electrical 
division, now occupying the so-called 
“saw-tooth” building at the main 
plant, about July 1. This move will 
release about 100,000 square feet of 
floor space for the company’s expand- 
ing activities in the firearms division. 


xk * 


PURCHASE of the manufacturing 
property at the northwest corner of 
Capitol Avenue and Flower Street, one 
of the largest units in the former Pratt 
and Whitney Division, Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company was recently completed 
by the Allyn Upholstery Company, 
Inc., of Hartford late in May. The 
four buildings in the group include 
a total floor area of 150,000 square 
feet, with a frontage of 300 feet on 
Capitol Avenue and about 270 feet on 
Flower Street, with one acre of vacant 
land to provide parking facilities. 

With this sale the disposition of the 
abandoned Pratt and Whitney build- 
ings is nearly complete, according to 
C. M. Middlebrook of the firm of 
Slack-Middlebrook who completed the 
sale in cooperation with M. J. Neiditz 
Company, Inc. 





Father Gets a Break 


A lot of “dear old dads”—goodness knows how many 
—had a real thrill on Father’s Day when they were 
remembered with gifts of shirts by daughters, sons 
and wives. 














This handsome box—strikingly printed in 
red, gray and black—was produced for the 
Commercial Shirt Company by Robertson, 
whose representative would like to talk 
packaging ideas with you. 


Calendar 


WINTHROP H. WHITNEY, 
President of The Whitney Manufac- 
turing Company, Hartford, was 
elected president of the Connecticut 
Chamber of Commerce at its annual 
meeting held at Hotel Bond, May 28. 
Mr. Whitney succeeds Albert E. 
Lavery, of Fairfield, who retired from 
the presidency after serving six con- 
secutive years. Other officers elected 
were: Vice Presidents, John M. Laird, 
vice-president of the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, and 
Dwight L. Chamberlain, first vice 
president of the First National Bank 
& Trust Company, New Haven; treas- 
urer, R. LaMotte Russell, treasurer of 
the Savings Bank of Manchester, and 
executive vice president and secretary, 
Frederick W. Orr of New Haven. 

The chief speakers at the banquet 
included Robert S. Henry, assistant to 
the president of the Association of 
American Railroads and Governor 
Baldwin. 

More than 500 prominent business 
executives from all parts of the state 
were present at the Chamber’s 41st 
annual banquet. 


x x * 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY MANU- 
FACTURERS ASSOCIATION held 
its annual spring meeting and shad 
dinner at the Riverside Hotel, East 
Haddam, May 23 with more than 80 
manufacturing executives present to 
hear Raymond F. Bohman, General 
Traffic Manager of the Heywood- 
Wakefield Company of Gardner, Mas- 
sachusetts, warn of the danger of Gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads. 
Other speakers at this meeting in- 
cluded President Hubbard of the Asso- 












ciation, and Paul W. Adams of the 
Association’s staff. 

New members admitted to the Asso- 
ciation during the meeting included 
E. Schwarz, head of the EIS Manufac- 
turing Company, auto parts firm which 
recently moved to Middletown from 
New York, and the Standard Knapp 
Company, represented by George Ing- 
ham, which recently located in the 
former Chatham Mfg. Company plant 
in Portland. The Standard Knapp 
Company is one of the nation’s lead- 
ing producers of label affixing ma- 
chinery. 

The program was arranged by 
James E. Bryan, President of the 
Undine Twine Mills, Moodus, assisted 
by O. R. Bishop of Chester. 


xk 


MORE THAN 200 MEN AND 
WOMEN attended the annual Get- 
Together Banquet of the Danbury 
Chamber of Commerce held at Hotel 
Green, Danbury on May 21. George A. 
McLachlan of the H. McLachlan Hat 
Company, president of the Chamber, 
told the group, ““We want all the ideas 
we can get from everyone and we will 
do everything we can to push those 
ideas that are practicable.” He also 
outlined a number of projects already 
undertaken by the Chamber and men- 
tioned that the group is now dealing 
with six concerns regarding locating 
in Danbury. 

The guest speaker of the evening 
was Daniel N. Casey, executive secre- 
tary of the Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Chamber of Commerce. He advocated 
the “town meeting” technique to de- 
termine a definite program of activities 
and compared the so-called “Fifth 
Column” with those recalcitrant and 
reluctant residents of Danbury who 
“refuse to stand up and be counted for 
Danbury”. 


et 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the 
Manufacturers Association of Hart- 
ford County was held at the Farming- 
ton Country Club, June 13. The prin- 
cipal speaker was Rev. Dr. George F. 
Brookes, pastor of the Union Congre- 
gational Church, Rockville, a former 
Englishman, whose subject was 
“Thank God for America”. Dr. 
Brookes gave an autobiographical talk 
on his experiences since coming to 
America. Frederick G. Hughes, Gen- 
eral Manager of the New Departure 
Division of General Motors, Bristol, 
who was reelected as president, prom- 
ised that industry would meet the 











problems imposed on it by defense 
measures. 

Sidney E. Cornelius, manager, 
pointed out the need for a smoothly- 
functioning industrial system, saying 
that the present structure, will “prove 
its worth if unhampered by political 
opportunists.” 

Richard E. Pritchard, vice president 
of the Stanley Works, New Britain, 
was the only addition made to the 
board of managers, all other members 
being reelected. 

Russell Hobart, Underwood-Elliott- 
Fisher Company, won the Philip B. 
Gale cup in the annual golf tourna- 
ment during the afternoon preceding 
the meeting. Other sweepstake win- 
ners were: Henry Hughes, Larry H. 
McClure, J. J. Harill and A. E. Eng- 
lund. 


Celebrations 


WORKERS OF THE EXPERI- 
MENTAL Shop and the tool room of 
the Singer Manufacturing Company, 
Bridgeport, held their second annual 
dinner in the Singer Club hall on May 
29, with Robert W. Stewart, Assistant 
Works Manager and Jay A. Mackey, 
General Superintendent of the com- 
pany, forecasting a substantial increase 
in orders. 
<x © *% 


BRUNO WAGNER, Superintendent 
of the rolling mill at the Stanley 
Works, New Britain, and a former 
police commissioner of that city, was 
the guest of honor of 32 veteran asso- 
ciates at a recent dinner held in his 
honor. Maurice Pease, a vice president 
of the Stanley Works, presented Mr. 
Wagner with a deep sea fishing outfit 
as a material reminder that the fore- 
men in the rolling mill truly recognize 
his outstanding accomplishment in 
serving the company for 50 years. 


xk ke 
MORE THAN 2,000 guests from 


Stamford, the state, nation and sev- 
eral from foreign countries were enter- 
tained by the Northam Warren Cor- 
poration, Saturday, June 15 at a house 
warming to celebrate the opening of 
its new plant in Stamford. The cor- 
poration is the world’s oldest and 
largest manufacturer of manicure 
preparations and deodorants, owning 
both the Cutex and Odorono lines. 
Northam Warren, President and 
founder of the firm, which started in 
one room in New York in 1911, was 
the host. 
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Dedication ceremonies began at 3 
p. m. with the unveiling of a mural 
by Ezra Winter, Connecticut’s famous 
mural artist, which depicts develop- 
ment of the cosmetic arts in various 
countries throughout the world. Mayor 
Charles Moore of Stamford and Mr. 
Warren were the chief speakers. Mr. 
and Mrs. Winter were also presented 
during the celebration. 

At the close of the ceremony, guides 
conducted guests through the plant 
explaining the ultra-modern produc- 
tion processes and pointing out the 
functions of color studios, testing and 
control laboratories, etc. The tour con- 
cluded with refreshments served in the 
company’s large employe cafeteria 
where each guest received a souvenir 
package of the company’s products. 
Among the guests were buyers and 
store executives, city, state and federal 
officials, employes’ relatives and friends, 
and members of the Association, civic 
groups of Stamford and the state. 
L. M. Bingham, commercial secretary, 
represented the Association. 


x*wrk 


AN AUDIENCE of nearly 400 Hart- 
ford businessmen in attendance at the 
Annual Meeting of the Hartford 
Chamber of Commerce at Hotel Bond, 
June 5 heard Fulton Lewis, Jr., popu- 
lar radio commentator, and Brigadier 
General Charles L. Brown, U.S.A., of 
the First Corps Area headquarters, 
express “great and abiding faith in the 
American people” in this hour of 
national emergency. Mr. Lewis fore- 
saw for President Roosevelt, if he 
chooses to run again, a hard close 
struggle, in the event that Wendell 
Willkie is selected as the Republican 
Party candidate. “War or no war,” Mr. 
Lewis declared, “this country is going 
to see its most heated political battle 
since 1916, if President Roosevelt 
finally decides to run for a third term.” 

Mr. Lewis also analyzed one by one 
the possibilities and characteristics of 
the various candidates in both parties 
and told many anecdotes which indi- 
cated that the great share of the public 
was interested and intelligent regard- 
ing national affairs. 

General Scott claimed that the wis- 
dom of the American people would be 
shown in the nation’s support of the 
recruiting program of the Army, but 
criticized New England for failing to 
supply enough Army recruits even to 
man the defenses of its own section. 
Said he, “Are there no able bodied men 
here to do it? The unemployed and the 
members of the CCC and the NYA do 
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GROUP of student delegates and their instructors who attended the 
Third Annual Research Day program at the New Haven Lawn Club, 
New Haven, May 17. 


not know the value of the teaching 
army service offers.” The General 
showed motion pictures of the Seventh 
Cavalry Brigade, one of the army’s 
mechanized units. Describing the men 
of the brigade, he said, “They get as 
sentimental about their vehicles as the 
old cavalry used to get about their 
horses.” 

Clarence T. Hubbard, secretary of 
the Automobile Insurance Company 
was the toastmaster. Norman B. Ber- 
tolette, Chamber president, presided. 
A men’s style show and professional 
entertainers rounded out the program. 

Directors elected to serve for a 
period of three years were: Everett J. 
Arbour, chairman of the board, Con- 
solidated Motor Lines, Inc.; George B. 
Armstead, Managing editor of the 
Courant; Oliver R. Beckwith, counsel 
for AEtna Life Insurance Company; 
Rupert G. Bent, president of R. G. 
Bent Company; David R. Daniel, busi- 
ness manager of the Hartford Times; 
Alfred C. Fuller, president of the 
Fuller Brush Company; James L. 
McIntyre, president of the Laurel Oil 
Company, Inc., and Paul W. Morency, 
general manager of Station WTIC. 





Comment 





THERE’S ONE POINT concerning 
the immediate future that needs to be 


settled, and settled as quickly as pos- 
sible. 


It has to do with anti-trust prosecu- 
tions. And this is the kernel of the 
problem, in a nutshell: 

If our national defense problems 
are going to be solved efficiently by 
industry, there are going to be many 
cases where red tape will have to be 
cut. Understandings between com- 
petitors will frequently have to be 
reached, and in many cases it is ex- 
tremely likely that the War and Navy 
Departments will, in effect, demand 
that efficient arrangements of this type 
be made. Yet technically these arrange- 
ments may violate the extremely broad 
interpretations of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law that are in current favor. 

Thurman Arnold, Assistant At- 
torney General, is reported as uncer- 
tain concerning the steps he would 
take in such cases. If the recent experi- 
ences of industries which thought they 
were serving the interests of the public 
and recovery by internal agreements 
of various sorts can be taken as any 
criterion, it is likely that government 
might deliver a pat on the head with 
one hand and a wallop under the ear 
with the other. 

In other words, this country needs 
a clarification of the intentions of 
government on this important subject. 
Fear of possible future prosecutions 
should not be allowed to hobble in- 
dustry when it is trying to meet na- 
tional defense requirements as quickly 
and as effectively as possible. Industry 
should be told where it stands—not 
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just to make industry feel comfortable, 
but, far more important, to make sure 
that this country gets the guns and 
planes and military equipment it needs 
in as near to “jig time” as is humanly 


possible. 
x*«ek 


MOVING SWIFTLY to organize 


Connecticut’s resources in order to 
make them readily available for any 
advance emergency, Governor Baldwin 
named on June 13 a State Council for 
National Defense and a special defense 
cabinet, and immediately thereafter 
called these two groups into session. 
The purpose of the Council, the 
Governor stated is “to further citizen 
activities in every possible way to help 
the national defense program, parallel- 
ing such military activity as has be- 
come or may hereafter become neces- 
sary for the protection of American 
democracy, and to coordinate all ac- 
tivities of the state, both public and 
private, with the defense program of 
the state and federal governments.” 
Besides Governor Baldwin and for- 
mer Governor Wilbur L. Cross, other 
members of the council, each repre- 
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senting the group or activity indicated, 
are as follows: 

Agriculture—Samuel H. Graham, 
of Suffield, president of the Connecti- 
cut Farm Bureau Federation. 

Consumers—Mrs. Laura Hale Gor- 
ton of Glastonbury, president of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Finance—John B. Byrne of Hart- 
ford, president of the Hartford-Con- 
necticut Trust Company. 

Labor—James F. Clerkin of New 
Britain, president of the Connecticut 
Federation of Labor, and John J. Dris- 
coll of Waterbury, state secretary of 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. 

Manufacturing—E. Kent Hubbard 
of Middletown, president of the Con- 
necticut Manufacturers Association. 

Public Relations—James W. Hook, 
of New Haven, president of the 
Geometric Tool Company and presi- 
dent of the United Illuminating Com- 

any. 

Public Utilities—Samuel Ferguson, 
of West Hartford, president of the 
Hartford Electric Light Company and 
president of the Connecticut Electric 
Lighting Association. 

Transportation and Communica- 
tions—James Lee Loomis of Granby, 
trustee of the New Haven Road and 
president of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 

Governor Baldwin also sprung a 
surprise by appointing a defense cab- 
inet, composed of the heads of 19 
state departments which he said is “to 
coordinate the activities of the state 
government directly related to the na- 
tional defense program with the Con- 
necticut Council for National Defense 
and with the mayors and executive of- 
ficers of the cities and towns of the 
state.” He indicated that members of 
the cabinet should organize their de- 
partments to meet defense needs, and 
thus be prepared to cooperate with the 
council for national defense. Members 
of the defense cabinet, who may be 
joined later by other state officials ‘‘as 
their services are required” follow: 

Lieut.-Gov. James L. McConaughy, 
Secretary of State Sara B. Crawford, 
Comptroller Fred R. Zeller, Treasurer 
Joseph E. Talbot, Attorney General 
Francis A. Pallotti. 

Adjutant General Reginald B. De- 
Lacour, Chairman, Louis DeFlorez 
of the Aeronautical Development Com- 
mission, Agriculture Commissioner 
Olcott F. King, Aviation Commis- 
sioner Charles L. Morris, Chairman 
Carl A. Gray of the Employment Com- 


mission. 


Chairman Charles E. Rolfe of the 
Development Commission, Education 
Commissioner Alonzo G. Grace, 
Health Commissioner Stanley H. Os- 
born, Highway Commissioner William 
J. Cox, Labor Commissioner Cornelius 
J. Danaher. 

State Police Commissioner Edward 
J. Hickey, Chairman Joseph W. Alsop 
of the Public Utilities Commission, 
Public Works Commissioner Robert 
A. Hurley and Director Sanford H. 
Wadhams of the State Water Com- 
mission. 

At the second meeting of the Coun- 
cil to be held early in July, it is ex- 
pected that each member of the Coun- 
cil and Cabinet will present an outline 
of the plan he proposes for his branch 
of the work. 


*&& & 
DEPENDANCE on regular plant 


supervision for purposes of guarding 
against threats of “Fifth Column” ac- 
tivity will be the policy of the impor- 
tant Bridgeport shops and factories, 
according to a recent announcement. 
In certain instances, however, such as 
the Remington Arms Company plant, 
a special program is being drawn up 
which can be used to protect the plant 
should its use be necessary. Special 
fencing at Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft 
Company plant together with 24-hour 
a day guards installed several months 
ago are being relied upon for protec- 
tion. 

For plant protection General Elec- 
tric announced early in June that all 
of the 8,000 employes of the company 
would be obliged to wear a badge 
bearing his own likeness while upon 
the grounds or in the plant. Everyone 
from the vice-president of the com- 
pany to the office boy will be required 
to wear his badge while at work. Visi- 
tors are required to obtain a pass be- 
fore entering the plant, and any per- 
sons without badge or pass will be 
immediately picked up by guards. 

x «we 


AN INTENSIVE PROGRAM to 
provide skilled mechanics for the ma- 
chine tool industry was proposed on 
June 3 to Secretary Morgenthau by 
Tell Berna, General Manager of the 
National Machine Tool Builders Asso- 
ciation, Colonel H. K. Rutherford of 
the Army, Captain E. D. Almy of the 
Navy and others. The training pro- 
gram calls primarily for the train- 
ing of both young men and their 
elders in the factories already produc- 
ing machine tools, instead of in gov- 
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ernment training schools. Young men, 
it was explained by one official, would 
be given jobs which would take them 
from one part of the factory to an- 
other so that they would get basic 
training in all the aspects of machine 
tool building, and later develop into 
foremen and instructors themselves. 
Older men would get quick instruc- 
tion in the operation of one particular 
machine, so that they could become 
specialists in a relatively short time. 


x** 


A SHARP SCRAP is in the making 
between Aubrey Williams, Head of 
the National Youth Administration 
and J. W. Studebaker, Head of the 
Office of Education, with reference to 
the training of skilled labor for the 
rearmament program. Each group is 
eager to see its own plan adopted. 

Studebaker’s office points out that 
the nation already has a billion dollar 
plant ready to do all the training or 
re-training that may be needed—the 
technical high schools and other voca- 
tional schools of the regular public 
school system over the country, are all 
equipped with exactly the sort of tools 
and machines needed to prepare men 
for work in airplane factories, auto fac- 
tories or machine shops. By manning 
all of these schools and running them 
at capacity, the Studebaker office be- 
lieves they could turn out 150,000 
skilled men ready for factory jobs by 
the end of this summer and by one 
year from now could turn out 750,000 
skilled men in addition to the 500,000 
regular students in the schools, It is 
estimated that only $63,600,000 
would be required to do the job. 

The National Youth Administration 
claims that this Studebaker plant 
would absorb the young men who are 
anxious to get training for jobs in the 
“mobilized” industries because the 
bulk of those youths can’t afford to 
go to school. NYA is already employ- 
ing 134,000 young men who are get- 
ting training of the type claimed to be 
needed in shops. It is estimated that 
$100,000,000 of the quarter-billion 
earmarked for youth-training program 
could be allotted, and if so, NYA 
could expand its training to include 
450,000 youths. The catch is that 
NYA has neither the plant nor the 
tools to accommodate more apprentices 
than it is already training, but it coun- 
ters that local government and indus- 
tries are offering to turn over unused 
buildings. The Office of Education 
points out that the necessary purchase 
of needed machinery by NYA would 
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further add to the already existing 
bottleneck in the machine tool busi- 
ness, and that it isn’t simply youth 
that needs the training, but rather 
many thousands of skill-rusty middle- 
aged and older men. 


xk 


AMERICAN LEGION plans to par- 
ticipate in Governor Baldwin’s plans 
for the defense of Connecticut, accord- 
ing to an announcement made at a 
meeting of the New Haven County 
posts in Ansonia, June 12. Past De- 
partment Commander Arthur L. Bald- 
win of Milford, who represents the 
Legion on a military committee to 
cooperate with the Adjutant General’s 
office in enlistments, told of the plans 
for the formation of a state guard to 
be composed of members of veterans’ 
organizations. It was pointed out by 
the Adjutant General that the reason 
for requesting the help of veteran 
groups in this program is that there 
would be less time wasted in getting 
started because of their fundamental 
knowledge of military procedure, and 
because they are over the primary mili- 
tary age and would not be called into 
active military service, and further on 
account of their demonstrated loyalty 
to the United States. The tentative 
plans call for the organization of two 
regiments of infantry to be located in 
various parts of the state. It is the 
intention to use this organization for 
guard duty within the state in the 
event the National Guard is called for 
federal duty. 
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Write for our booklet 
“What We Do 
and How We Work” 


Development 





HAROLD E. SHIPMAKER was 
named general chairman of the Nor- 
wich Development Commission after 
a series of four conferences of civic, 
fraternal, industrial and commercial 
men in the Norwich area. At the same 
time there was named a seven member 
executive board composed of Ray- 
mond B. Sherman, J. F. Fleming, 
Joseph B. Downes, Edward H. Heilman 
and ex-officio members, the Mayor of 
Norwich, the first selectman of the 
town and the general chairman. 
Committee chairmen were named as 
follows: Fact finding, William A. 
Holt; job finding, John H. Donahue; 
finance, Edward G. McKay; training, 
Paul Bradlaw; educational, James E. 
Murphy and George E. Shattuck. 


Died 


EDWARD T. BISCHOFF, president 
and large stockholder in the Ernst 
Bischoff Company, Inc., Ivoryton, 
manufacturers of pharmaceutical and 
biological products, and vice president 
of the Edward Ermold, Inc., auto- 
matic labeling machinery makers, of 
New York, died Friday evening, May 
25, at the New Haven Hospital after 
an operation for an acute intestinal 
disorder. He had just arrived a few 
days previous on his yacht, Saunterer, 
after a winter in the South when he 
was taken seriously ill. Mr. Bischoff 
had not been in good health for several 
years. 
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Edward T. Bischoff was the son of 
the late Dr. and Mrs. Ernst Bischoff 
of New York. Ernst Bischoff was a 
famous German scientist who came to 
America, became a citizen and founded 
his own business in New York in 1907. 
After his death, his son, Edward, began 
a dilligent search to locate a suitable 
plant away from the dust and dirt 
hazards encountered at the company’s 
location at 135 Hudson Street, New 
York, finally locating the Ivoryton 
site and moving there in 1937. 

After moving his plant to Ivoryton, 
Mr. Bischoff constructed a beautiful 
home along the Connecticut River in 
Essex, and later acquired the Essex 
Marine Basin and several pieces of real 
estate including the Old Bee Hive, 
which he improved. He was a member 
of the Essex Yacht Club and of the 
Belle Harbor Yacht Club. The com- 
plete story of the origin and growth 
of his company was published in the 
January issue of CoNNeEcTicuT IN- 
DUSTRY. 

Besides his wife, who is president of 
the Edward Ermold, Inc., of New 
York he leaves two children, and two 
sisters, Miss Elsa Bischoff, a famous 
commercial artist of New York, and 
Mrs. H. G. Terwilliger of Peapac, New 
Jersey. Mrs. Terwilliger is secretary of 

the Ernst Bischoff Company. 

Funeral services were held May 27 
at the Swedish Church in Ivoryton 
with Rev. Leonard Johnson of Meriden 
officiating. Burial was made in River- 
view Cemetery, Essex. 

kk *& 
ORIGEN STORRS SEYMOUR, 
68, judge of the Litchfield County 
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Court of Common Pleas since 1936 
and member of a family which con- 
tributed much to the judiciary of Con- 
necticut, died May 22 in the Char- 
lotte Hungerford Hospital, Torring- 
ton, after a short illness. An accidental 
scratch on one of his fingers led to 
blood poisoning which caused his 
death. 

Born in Bridgeport, the son of Mor- 
ris W. Seymour, then judge of the 
Bridgeport City Court, and Charlotte 
(Sanford) Seymour, he received his 
higher education at Yale College and 
Yale Law School, graduating from the 
latter in 1896. He practiced in Con- 
necticut for a short time and then 
went to New York City in the early 
1900’s and became one of the members 
of the prominent firm of Sprague, Sey- 
mour and Sprague. At one time he was 
chairman of the committee on Profes- 
sional Ethics of the New York bar. 

Returning to Connecticut in 1933, 
he practiced in Litchfield until 1936 
when Governor Cross appointed him 
judge of the Common Pleas Court, 
filling a vacancy caused by the death 
of Judge Elbert B. Hamlin. He was 
also a chancellor of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Connecticut. 

Commenting on Judge Seymour’s 
death, Thomas J. Wall, president of 
the Litchfield County Bar Association, 
said: “The death of Judge Seymour 
at the height of his career comes as a 
great shock to the bar of Litchfield 
County. Judge Seymour rendered dis- 
tinguished and conscientious service to 
his state, church and community. . .” 


x«e 
CHARLES F. WEED, 65, of Brook- 


line, Massachusetts, president of the 
New England Council, and vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Boston, died in a Boston hospital, May 
31 after a four months illness. He was 
a former vice president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
and at the time of his death was a 
member of the Executive Committee 
of the American branch of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. 

The Boston banker was a graduate 
of Trinity College in 1894 receiving 
his master of arts degree in 1897. A 
trustee of Trinity College for many 
years he was recently chairman of the 
general committee which made a drive 
for funds for the new dormitory at 
Trinity College. The committee suc- 
ceeded in raising approximately $125,- 
000. 

In a statement made shortly after 


his death, Dr. Ogilby, President of 


Trinity said, in part: “Charles Weed 
has been a friend of mine ever since 
I came to Trinity. . . He was a loyal 
graduate of the College, devoting 
himself with enthusiasm to the wel- 
fare of his alma mater. He was keenly 
sympathetic with the undergraduates 
and always in favor of everything that 
could be done for their welfare. . . 
The Trustees of Trinity College will 


miss him from their counsels.” 


xk. 


PAUL MATHEWSON, 53, president 
of the Lyman Gunsight Corporation 
of Middlefield, and vice president of 
the Durham Manufacturing Company, 
Durham, which he was instrumental 
in organizing 17 years ago, died June 
10 in Middlesex Hospital after a short 
illness. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Alma 
(Lyman) Mathewson; one son, Paul 
Mathewson, Jr.; two daughters, Miss 
Ellen McCoy Mathewson and Miss 
Alma Lyman Mathewson; two broth- 
ers, Captain Rufus Wellington Ma- 
thewson, USN, in charge of the Navy 
Yard at Philadelphia, Pa., and Attorney 
Earl Mathewson of Norwich, referee 
in bankruptcy for that district. 
Funeral services were held June 12 at 
2 p. m. at the funeral home of South- 
mayd-Doolittle, 14 Church Street, 
Middletown, with Rev. Donald H. 
Rhoades of Durham officiating. Burial 


was made in Durham cemetery. 


Education 


A RECENT NEW ENGLAND 
COUNCIL survey indicated that high 
school youths have a better chance of 
getting better paid jobs in industries 
than in “white collar” positions, and 
that these positions have been con- 
sistently paying higher dividends in 
terms of income to the youths accept- 
ing them than “white collar” jobs. 


me 


THE INDUSTRIAL  ASSOCI- 
ATION of the Lower Naugatuck 
Valley, reported real progress in its 
May meeting on plans for setting up 
an emergency 200-hour course to pre- 
pare youths for places in industry as 
is being done in Bridgeport, Hartford, 
Meriden, Manchester, New London, 
Bristol and New Britain. 

The committee undertaking to pro- 
gress the plan is headed by Superin- 
tendent of Schools, John J. Stevens of 
Ansonia, and includes Superintendent 
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of Schools, Henry L. Adams of Sey- 
mour, and Principal John J. F. Ruddy 
of Pine High School, Ansonia, which 
will be the scene of the proposed ma- 
chine shop course, if and when it is 
inaugurated. Other members of the 
committee include, Joseph Weller, 
manager of the State Employment 
Office, Ansonia; Albert Redway, Far- 
rel-Birmingham Company, Inc.; Paul 
Hershey, Derby; Jack Withington, of 
Blumenthal’s, Shelton; James F. Hal- 
pin, President of the Industrial Asso- 
ciation, Seymour; and Nelson W. Pick- 
ering, President of Farrel-Birmingham 
Company Inc., Ansonia. Captain 
Pickering had opened up the matter 
at the April meeting at the request of 
Carl Gray, chairman of the Governor’s 
Committee. It was estimated that the 
cost per pupil would be anywhere 
from $16.50 to $20.00, and salary of 
head instructor about $1.00 an hour 
and assistant instructor about 87 cents 
an hour. These costs were predicated 
on experience of conducting similar 
courses in Bridgeport. It is expected 
that some 20 to 25 students will be 
accommodated if and when the course 
is launched. 


xk 


DR. ALONZO G. GRACE, state 
commissioner of education, outlined 
at a recent meeting of the State Board 
of Education held at the Danbury 
State Teachers’ College a nine-point 
program which he claimed would speed 
industrial training and add approxi- 
mately 15,000 workers annually to 
push the national defense program. 

Dr. Grace’s recommendations for 
training more industrial workers was 
summed up as follows: 

1. Operation of the state trade 
schools between § p. m. and midnight 
to train 550 workers every five weeks, 
or a total of about 5500 a year on this 
evening shift. 

2. Operation of a trade school 
shift from midnight to*7 a. m. train- 
ing about the same number annually. 

3. Training of about 550 workers 
during the usual three-weeks trade 
school vacation in August. 

4. Using trade schools all day on 
Saturdays making about 400 hours a 
year available for technical classroom 
instruction. 

§. Use of facilities at Boardman 
Trade School in New Haven, Chapman 
Technical High School in New Lon- 
don and other high schools. which 
have facilities for training industrial 
workers. 








6. In “extreme emergency” use of 
private industrial plants for state 
training. 

7. Expansion of worker-training 
by Connecticut industrial concerns. 

8. Release of between 75 and 100 
experienced craftsmen by industry to 
serve as instructors in trade school 
shops for proposed second and third 
shifts. 

9. Cooperation by State Board of 
Education Department personnel in 
emergency training courses given by 
industrial concerns. 


kk 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORA- 
TION announced early in June a plan 
to increase enrollment of the junior 
executives’ course from 12 to 50. The 
course, officially known as the 2% 
year student training course, leads to 
a master’s degree by the University of 
Connecticut after 2 years employ- 
ment in United Aircraft’s Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft and United Air- 
ports Divisions. The object of the 
expansion, it was announced, is to 
develop young men to fill the constant 
need of trained men in the various 
departments of these divisions. The 
first graduating class numbering 15 
completed the course last Autumn, 
and there are now 12 more students 
in training. 

The new plan provides that 50 col- 
lege graduates will enter the course 
each year in order to provide eventu- 
ally a constant enrollment of 125 stu- 
dents in three overlapping classes. 
During the first year the student’s pay 
is $130 a month, $141 a month the 
second year and $152 a month during 
the last six months of the course and 
the first six months after completing 
the course when he is assigned to a 
permanent position. Applicants must 
not be more than 25 years of age, and 
must be citizens who hold a college 
degree, preferably in mechanical, 
aeronautical or industrial engineering. 
Exceptions are occasionally made to 
permit men of exceptional ability to 
enter the course if they can pass the 
rigid requirements to the satisfaction 
of the student committee. 


Expansion 


NEW LONDON MAY BENEFIT 
by the expansion plan made public 
by Camille Dreyfus, president of the 
Celanese Corporation of America 


when he called a special meeting of 
stockholders late in May to vote in 








June on proposed increases in the 
authorized funded debt limit of the 
corporation to $50,000,000 from $20,- 
000,000, to pave the way for con- 
struction of new facilities. 

The New London Weaving Com- 
pany is one of two wholly-owned 
weaving subsidiaries of Celanese, the 
other being the Williamsport Textile 
Corporation of Pennsylvania. In the 
last six years the company has spent 
some $22,500,000 for expansion of 
plants, according to Mr. Dreysus. 


x & * 


BULLARD COMPANY, BRIDGE- 
PORT awarded the contract for a 
large addition to its foundry to the 
Turner Construction Company of 
New York late in May. The new 
foundry will be a one story and base- 
ment structure measuring 360 x 90 
feet and will involve the use of rein- 
forced concrete, steel, glass and brick. 
It will mark the most important addi- 
tion in many years to the notable group 
of Bridgeport industrial buildings de- 
veloped by the Bullard Company, and 
is the second construction project un- 
dertaken by the company since 1916. 
The Turner Company has agreed to 
give occupancy in three months. 


« & *& 
ONE OF THE MOST up-to-date 


wood working plants in eastern Con- 
necticut was put into operation late 
in May by the Zachae Brothers of Nor- 
wich. The new plant is said to be 
equipped with power machinery that 
insures accurate work at various 
speeds on any wood from toothpicks 
to heavy timber. 


xk* 


THE S. & S. LEATHER COM- 
PANY of Colchester celebrated the 
completion of its new plant late in May 
by a group dance attended by some 
500 townspeople and visitors. 

The building is a one story struc- 
ture, 48 x 84 feet which together 
with other buildings will give the firm 
a total floor area of approximately 
50,000 square feet. The firm is one of 
the largest manufacturers of kid hair 
curlers and leather wallets in the 
country with a market throughout the 
world. It employs over 100 men and 
women during normal times. 


xk 


IN SPITE tripling of capacity in a 
little more than twelve months, Fred- 
erick B. Rentschler, Chairman of the 
Board, United Aircraft Corporation, 
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announced late in May that the needs 
for expanding national defense as well 
as increased orders for engines for the 
Allies, prompted construction of an 
additional unit to the present plant in 
East Hartford. Operations started with 
a vengeance early in June toward con- 
struction of the new unit which, when 
completed, will give the Pratt and 
Whitney Division of United Aircraft 
a monthly capacity of approximately 
1,200,000 horsepower in engines com- 
pared with the present 850,000 horse- 
power per month. At the same time it 
will bring the company’s plant invest- 
ment account from $19,000,000 to 
$27,000,000 in the Pratt and Whitney 
division. Until two years ago the Pratt 
and Whitney’s Aircraft Division’s 
investment in gross plant was only 
$7,000,000. The greater portion of the 
total increase has been provided to fill 
French and British contracts for the 
purpose of accelerating deliveries to 
those governments which is in line 
with the policy announced and en- 
couraged some time ago by Mr. Mor- 
genthau, Secretary of the Treasury. 

While increasing production facil- 
ities, the Pratt and Whitney Division 
has more than doubled its annual 
appropriation for development, experi- 
mentation and research as compared 
with two years or more ago. Likewise, 
employment and growth of all of the 
divisions of United Aircraft has been 
striking. The Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Division employed regularly 
only some 2700 workers up until the 
beginning of 1939, and the three divi- 
sions were employing only a total of 
§200. In late April, 1940, Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft Division alone 
reached 8200 employes and the total 
for United Aircraft including all divi- 
sions amounted to 13,000—and still 
going up, thus making United Air- 
craft Corporation by far the largest 
single industrial employer of labor in 
Connecticut. 


wie R 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE 
COMPANY of New Britain has re- 
cently announced plans to construct 
an addition to its plant which will 
provide approximately 30,000 addi- 
tional square feet of plant space. 





Futures 





HARTFORD IS BEING seriously 
considered as the site of the proposed 
$8,400,000 Federal aircraft engine re- 
search laboratory, according to word 








received by Mayor Spellacy recently 
from Senator Francis T. Maloney and 
Congressman William J. Miller. The 
laboratory is to be built on a site 
selected by the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, of which 
George J. Mead, former official of the 
United Aircraft Corporation is vice 
chairman. 

When completed the laboratory will 
employ approximately 220 skilled 
mechanics at a cost of $650,000 an- 
nually. 


Honored 


JAMES W. HOOK, President of the 
United Illuminating Company and of 
the Geometric Tool Company, New 
Haven was recently awarded the Mars- 
ton Medal, highest honor of the En- 
gineering Division of Iowa State Co- 
lege. The award is in recognition of 
Mr. Hook’s ability as a manufacturer, 
his leadership in movements for sane 
industrial relationships, faithful dis- 
charge of his civic responsibilities and 
his keen interest in community affairs. 

A native of Iowa, Mr. Hook served 
with manufacturers and public util- 
ities at Des Moines and Marshalltown, 
lowa for 11 years following his gradu- 
ation from Iowa State College. He 
was former president of the New Eng- 
land Council during 1937 and 1938 
and has served on committees for the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut and has been active in numer- 
ous other local, state and national! 
groups. 


xe 


CLAYTON R. BURT, president, 
Pratt and Whitney Division, Niles- 
Bement-Pond, received a tribute to his 
leadership in the building of the New 
Charter Oak plant when he became 
the recipient of a bronze plaque pre- 
sented to him by his company’s 101 
salesmen. Secret arrangements for this 
gift were made by the sales organiza- 
tion when they visited the plant last 
March. The plaque is mounted over 
the fireplace in Mr. Burt’s office. 

In two parts, the plaque measures 
12 inches by 18 inches in the upper 
half, showing the plant in heavy bas 
relief with the words “Presented to 
Clayton R. Burt, President, whose 
vision and courage made possible this 
modern plant dedicated to accuracy 
and devoted to carrying on the tradi- 
tion of the founders.” 


The lower half carries the 101 names 
of the Pratt & Whitney sales organi- 
zation, and also marks 1940 as the 
80th anniversary of the company’s 
founding. 


Moved 


THE NOISELESS TYPEWRITER 
DIVISION of the Remington Rand, 
Inc., Middletown, closed down oper- 
ations early in June and is moving its 
plant to Elmira and Ilion, New York. 
The closing of the plant meant the loss 
of jobs to some 1350 workmen. How- 
ever, it is reliably reported that vir- 
tually all of the skilled workers and 
many of the semi-skilled workers have 
already found jobs elsewhere. 


Pay Check 


THE E. INGRAHAM COMPANY, 
Bristol, announced in May that the 
factory would be closed July 4 to 
July 15 for annual vacations with pay. 

According to a notice placed on the 
Ingraham Company’s bulletin board, 
those who have been in the company’s 
employ since before July 1, 1937 will 
receive one week’s wages and those who 
have been in the company’s employ 
continuously since July 1, 1937 and 
up to January 1, 1940, which makes 
less than three years but more than 
six months of employment, will re- 
ceive one-half of one week’s wages. 
In both cases the wages will be based 
on a forty hour week and in the case 
of piece work will be based on the 
average earnings for a forty hour 
week. An employee who has been tem- 
porarily laid off because of lack of 
work or for any other reason beyond 
his control and has been re-employed 
within ninety days, shall be considered 
a regular employe as regards vacation 
privileges. 

Vacation pay will be paid to those 
entitled to receive it on the first regu- 
lar pay day after vacation. 


xk 


VACATIONS WITH pay were re- 
cently announced by the Robertson 
Paper Box Company to employes and 
the regular shut-down from Saturday, 
June 29th to Monday, July 8. Each 
employe who has been continuously in 
the employ of the company for the 
previous twelve months will receive 
40 hours vacation pay based on his or 
her average hourly earnings during 
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1940, excluding overtime. Salaried em- 
ployes will be given vacation pay as in 
previous years. Employes who must 
work during the regular vacation 
period and who are entitled to vaca- 
tion with pay, will receive it at a later 
date. 

According to the announcement 
posted on the bulletin board by R. A. 
Powers, President, ““This is an experi- 
ment and establishes no precedent for 
future years, but is part of this com- 
pany’s program of constantly improv- 
ing working conditions, promoting 
cordial employe-employer _ relations, 
and bettering the welfare of our em- 
ployes.” 


Personnel 


WILLIAM W. RICH, General Man- 
ager of R. Wallace and Sons Mfg. 
Company, Wallingford, was named 
president last month to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Charles D. 
Morris. At the same time, Floyd Wal- 
lace, vice president was made Chair- 
man of the Board, and Warren Mot- 
tram, manager of the Wallingford 
Company, was named director to fill 
the directorship vacated by Mr. Mor- 
ris. Clifford W. Leavenworth con- 
tinues as treasurer with Clifford E. 
Thompson as assistant treasurer and 
Malcolm Warren, secretary. 


xk 
FREDERICK G. HUGHES, Gen- 


eral manager of New Departure Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corporation, 
Bristol, was recently elected president 
of the Anti-Friction Bearing Manu- 
facturers’ Association at its recent an- 
nual meeting at White Sulphur Springs. 


x*k 


AMOS J. CAMERON, Assistant 
Comptroller of International Silver 
Company, Meriden announced late in 
May that he had tendered his resigna- 
tion to become effectiye July 1. It is 
understood that ill-health prompted 
his resignation and that he and his fam- 
ily will shortly move to their recently 
acquired farm near Concord, New 
Hampshire. 


xk 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORA- 
TION has recently announced several 
important personnel changes to speed 
up its program to meet defense needs 
in the aircraft industry. 

R. Mansfield Horner, assistant gen- 
eral manager of Pratt & Whitney Divi- 
sion under J. Carleton Ward, Jr., vice 








president and general manager, was 
made general manager. Sidney A. 
Stewart, assistant general manager was 
named general manager of the Hamil- 
ton Standard Propellers Division and 
Charles J. McCarthy, assistant general 
manager of Vought-Sikorsky Division, 
was made general manager. All three 
men have been associated with their 
respective divisions for ten years or 
more, and the advancement is in ac- 
cord with the corporation’s policy of 
making promotions from within the 
ranks of the organization. 

Mr. Horner joined Pratt and Whit- 
in 1926 and after two years’ of varied 
experience was made assistant treasurer. 
During his association with the com- 
pany he has served also as assistant 
secretary, secretary, assistant sales 
manager and assistant general man- 
ager. He is a graduate of Yale. 

Mr. Stewart joined the Hamilton 
Standard Propeller Corporation as an 
assembler helper in 1929 and was pro- 
moted to the sales department of Ham- 
ilton Standard the following year. 
Later he became sales manager, and 
three years ago assistant general man- 
ager. He is a graduate of Princeton 
University. 

Mr. McCarthy joined the Chance- 
Vought Company in 1926 as executive 
engineer, advancing to the post of 
chief engineer, engineering manager 
and to that of assistant general man- 
ager in 1937. He is a graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


*  * 


JOHN S. BLACK recently resigned 
as vice president and director of the 
American Hardware Corporation. He 
was manager of the Corbin Screw 
Corporation. Although it is under- 
stood he will continue with the corpo- 
ration temporarily, Henry I. Lewis, 
formerly vice president of the Amer- 
ican Type Founders, Inc., has been 
elected manager to succeed Mr. Black. 
George Hildebrandt and Joseph C. An- 
drews were elected vice presidents, and 
Mark C. Allen named assistant secre- 
tary at the same meeting of the board. 


x*rek 


FOR THE SECOND TIME in three 
years, Francis §. Murphy, General Man- 
ager of The Hartford Times, received 
the Cuno Press Trophy, awarded an- 
nually to the newspaper executive of 
the state giving the most support to 
aviation. Last year it went to George 
C. Waldo, editor of the Bridgeport 
Post. 

The trophy was donated by Charles 
H. Cuno, president of the Cuno En- 





gineering Corporation, Meriden, to the 
Aviation Club of Connecticut, to be 
awarded in recognition of superior 
service to aviation. 

In announcing the award to Mr. 
Murphy, R. D. W. Vroom, Walling- 
ford, former flight commander of the 
aviation club, praised Mr. Murphy and 
the Hartford Times stating that not 
only has the newspaper devoted con- 
siderable space to aviation during the 
past year, but that Mr. Murphy has 
personally spent considerable time and 
effort in behalf of flying. 


kkk 


EUGENE E. WILSON, President of 
United Aircraft Corporation, an- 
nounced today the appointments of 
H. Mansfield Horner as General Man- 
ager of the Pratt and Whitney Air- 
craft division; Sidney A. Stewart as 
General Manager of the Hamilton 
Standard Propellers division, and 
Charles J. McCarthy as General Man- 
ager of the Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft 
division at Stratford. 

At the same time, Mr. Wilson an- 
nounced new duties for Raycroft 
Walsh, who was recently elected Vice 
President of the corporation. Mr. 
Walsh, as Vice President, is charged, 
under the President, with immediate 
supervision and control of the oper- 
ations of the several divisions. Close 
coordination of their activities under 
the experienced direction of Mr. Walsh 
is an important part of the corpora- 
tion’s plans for effectively meeting the 
rapidly expanding requirements of 
National Defense. 

All three of the men appointed as 
General Managers have been associated 
with their respective divisions for ten 
years or more and their advancement 
is in accordance with the corporation’s 
policy of making promotions from 
within the organization. Mr. Horner 
came with Pratt and Whitney Aircraft 
in 1926, one year after it was founded 
in Hartford to become the original 
nucleus of United Aircraft Corpora- 
tion. He worked first in the Assembly, 
Test, and Inspection departments of 
the factory, and later was assigned to 
the Purchasing department. After two 
years of this varied experience he was 
named Assistant Treasurer, and before 
his appointment as Assistant General 
Manager in 1938, he held the posts of 
Assistant Secretary, Secretary, and 
Assistant Sales Manager. Born in New 
Haven, he is a graduate of the Shef- 
field Scientific School of Yale Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. Stewart, the new General Man- 
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ager of the Hamilton Standard Propel- 
lers division, was employed by the 
Standard Steel Propeller Corporation 
(a predecessor of Hamilton Standard) 
as a helper in the Assembly department 
in 1929, and joined the Hamilton 
Standard Sales department in 1930. 
The following year he was made Sales 
Manager, holding this position until 
his appointment as Assistant General 
Manager three years ago. Mr. Stewart 
was born in Pittsburgh, Pa., and dur- 
ing the World War was commissioned 
an Ensign in the Naval Aviation serv - 
ice. During the past seven years he has 
held a private pilot’s license. He is a 
graduate of Princeton University. 

Mr. McCarthy becomes General 
Manager of Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft 
after 14 years of service with the 
corporation. He joined Chance 
Vought Aircraft as Executive En- 
gineer in 1926, was made Chief En- 
gineer in 1930, and became Engineer- 
ing Manager in 1935. In 1937 he was 
appointed Assistant General Manager, 
retaining this position when the 
Chance Vought and Sikorsky divisions 
were consolidated to become the 
Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft division in 
1939. Born in Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts, he is a graduate of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. From 
1916 to 1926 he served with the Navy, 
one of his most interesting duties being 
that of structural engineer in connec- 
tion with the Navy NC flying boats, 
one of which, the NC-4, made the 
first successful crossing of the Atlan- 
tic in 1919. He was later in charge of 
the Structures Section of what is now 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, and also 
was Assistant Shop Superintendent of 
the Naval Aircraft Factory at Phila- 
delphia. He resigned with the rank of 
Lieutenant in 1926, and now holds the 
rank of Lieutenant Commander in the 
Naval Reserve. 


xk * 


AT A MEETING of the Board of 
Directors of Wilcox, Crittenden & 
Company, Inc., of Middletown, Con- 
necticut held at the office of the Cor- 
poration on Monday, May 27th, George 
A. Palmer, formerly Assistant Treas- 
urer, was elected Treasurer to fill the 
vacancy caused by the recent death of 
William Walter Wilcox, Jr. 

Mr. Palmer was relieved of the 
duties of Secretary, and Ernest L. 
Gibbons, formerly Assistant Secretary, 
was elected to the position of Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Palmer entered the employ of 
the company in 1912, and was elected 


Assistant Treasurer in 1914. Mr. Gib- 
bons entered the employ of Wilcox, 
Crittenden as Office Boy in 1902; was 
promoted to the Sales Department in 
1906 and was elected Assistant Secre- 


tary in 1909. From 1915 to 1930, 
Gibbons as a salesman, traveled the 
eastern part of the United States. In 
1930 he was called into the office to 
handle the sales correspondence and 
his duties as Assistant Secretary. 


x*«ek 
IN A MOVE designed to further in- 


crease engine production to meet the 
expanding requirements of National 
Defense, H. M. Horner, General Man- 
ager of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft an- 
nounced on June 11, the appointment 
of John J. Borrup to the new post of 
Production Manager. At the same time, 
he announced the promotions of G. H. 
D. Miller to be Factory Manager, and 
of Daniel Jack to be Assistant Factory 
Manager. 

In his new capacity, Mr. Borrup 
will be responsible for supervising the 
production of Pratt and Whitney Air- 
craft’s sub-contractors, and coordinat- 
ing this with its own production facil- 
ities. With further large increases in 
production capacity necessary under 
the new defense program, the volume 
of work to be handled by sub-con- 
tractors is becoming vitally important 
and the creation of the new post is the 
result. 

Mr. Borrup is well qualified for his 
new duties, having been associated 
with Pratt & Whitney Aircraft ever 
since its founding in 1925. As Super- 
intendent, and later as Factory Man- 
ager, he has been in charge of the 
production of all Pratt & Whitney 
engines since the very first Wasp, and 
has seen the factory grow from a 
nucleus of 25 employes to more than 
8,000. Previous to his association with 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft he was em- 
ployed in various production capacities 
by the Crane-Simplex Motor Company, 
the Wright-Martin Company, and the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation. 

Mr. Miller, the newly appointed 
Factory Manager, is a native of Mon- 
tague, Massachusetts. He has been 
Assistant Factory Manager of Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft since 1935, and prior 
to this served as Technical Advisor to 
the Argentine government for two 
years. He was also associated with 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation for 
7 years and with the Curtiss Aero- 
plane and Motor Company for 9 years. 

Mr. Jack, who succeeds Mr. Miller 
as Assistant Factory Manager, is an- 


other Pratt & Whitney veteran, having 
started to work for the company in 
October, 1925, two months after it 
was founded. Born in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, he began his 5-year apprentice- 
ship as a steam engineer at the age of 
thirteen. In 1908 he came to the United 
States, where he received a thorough 
grounding in machine shop practice 
through employment by several motor 
car and aircraft engine manufacturers. 


Pulse 





THE CASCO PRODUCTS COM- 
PANY of Bridgeport has recently 
submitted a bid to the war department 
for the production of 60,000,000 high- 
speed, armor piercing bullets. The 
company, headed by Joseph Cohen, is 
engaged in the manufacture of auto- 
mobile accessory parts but, according 
to good authority, can gear its equip- 
ment almost overnight to the produc- 
tion of war materials. 

The tooling of the high-speed steel 
bullets, according to company en- 
gineers, would require a 20 month pro- 
duction schedule. Tests of the experi- 
mental bullets are now being made at 
the Casco plant. 


x ek = 


HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT 
COMPANY’S directors voted late in 
May a 20 percent dividend on bills, 
dividends and wages to customers, em- 
ployes and stockholders respectively to 
be paid on July bills. The 20 percent 
to stockholders will mean 20 percent 
of the dividend accrual for the month 
of July. Savings to customers will 
amount to $143,000, while employes 
will receive $32,000 and stockholders 
$38,000. 

Last year the company declared a 
single customer dividend of 25 percent 
discount on October bills, while under 
the present vote the dividend is 20 
percent on July bills and whatever 
the earnings may permit on the bills of 
next December. 

xk 


RAYBESTOS - MANHATTAN 
INC. Bridgeport reported March quar- 
ter net profit of $434,441, equal to 
68 cents a capital share. This compared 
with $316,401 or 50 cents a share in 
the same period of last year. Latest 
figures did not include earnings of the 
wholly-owned Canadian subsidiary. 
x kk 


VEEDER-ROOT INC., Hartford 
paid stockholders dividend checks for 


$1.00 a share in June, mailing with 
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the dividend check a statement of earn- 
ings, showing a net of $465,403 or 
$2.33 a share for the 20 weeks ended 
May 18. This compared with $336,833 
or $1.68 a share for the corresponding 
period last year. 

The communication to stockholders 
describes another step in progress, or 
the starting of a bit of institutional 
advertising which gives recognition to 
personnel assets of the company. Said 
Graham H. Anthony, president, in 
this statement, ‘Unfortunately the 
most valuable assets of your corpora- 
tion never appear on the balance sheet. 
Yet we have felt for some time that 
these assets should be made known to 
you—made known to the public at 
large—for the reason that they have 
made your corporation everything it 
is, and everything it stands for.” 

The notice includes an illustration 
of the advertisement, which shows a 
photograph of John Sonstroem, a 50 
year employe at the Bristol plant. Mr. 
Sonstroem is posed at his desk holding 
one of the corporation’s counting de- 
vices in his hand, while studying it 
thoughtfully. Under it a caption reads, 
“It counts to our mutual advan- 
tage”. Mr. Sonstroem is typical of 
Veeder-Root men who represent an 
asset of which the management is 
proud. 


x *k * 


TILO ROOFING COMPANY, 
INC., Stratford, Connecticut, has 
joined the ever-increasing ranks of 
forward looking companies who ren- 
der a printed and well-illustrated an- 
nual report. Starting off with a com- 
plete page of clear-cut photographs of 
manufacturing processes, the report 
continues next with a page devoted to 
a frank “annual message from the 
President to stockholders and friends 
everywhere”. Thereafter, sales and 
profits, dividends, cash position, pre- 
ferred stock, taxes, operating review 
of the year and numerous other perti- 
nent items are treated “in words and 
graphic style. 

In short, this splendid annual report 
virtually gives a complete history of 
the company in a manner sufficiently 
clear to be understandable to even 
those unaccustomed to reading finan- 
cial statements. However, it is under- 
stood, that the company is making a 
separate report to employes in order 
that they may draw no false conclu- 
sions about any phase of the company’s 
operations. 

Sales of the Tilo Roofing Company 
for 1939 were $3,775,524.15 com- 











pared to $4,050,931.26 in 1938. Net 
profit in 1939 was $529,612.11 com- 
pared with $543,693.29. Thus sales in 
1939 were 6.8 percent less than in 
1938 and profits 2.6 percent less. The 
drop of sales and profits may be ac- 
counted for by the unusually large 
volume of re-roofing contracts received 
after the hurricane in 1938, which 
boosted sales to a high peak. Earnings 
for 1939 were $1.79 per share after 
preferred dividends requirement as 
compared with $1.87 for 1938. 
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UNITED ILLUMINATING COM- 
PANY which serves the New Haven 
and Bridgeport areas reduced its serv- 
ice rates effective July 1, 1940. The 
reduction, it is believed, will mean a 
yearly saving of approximately $228,- 
000 to customers served by the com- 
pany, and is in line with the company’s 
policy to reduce the cost of its service 
to customers as fast as business and 
economic conditions permit. 

Rates affected are the regular domes- 
tic rate, which applies to household 
use, and the new general rate which 
replaces the lighting rate. 


xk 


THE ANNUAL REPORT of the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad has no peer among the many 
printed and illustrated annual reports 
which have crossed the editor’s desk 
in recent months since the upturn in 
the “dramatic” method of presenting 
annual performance in terms of sym- 
bols, graphs, maps, etc. 

Filling practically the entire space 
in the April-May issue of the com- 
pany’s publication ‘Along the Line”, 
the report starts with a warm message 
in the form of “A Letter From Our 
President to the New Haven Family”. 
By a series of fitting symbols in black 
contrasted with splotches of blue, the 
story explains highlights of progress 
from the company’s records, the details 
of what makes a railroad, how income 
was earned and spent in 1939 as com- 
pared with 1916. The same idea was 
portrayed graphically in employes’ 
average annual wages. Safety, the story 
of the company’s reorganization pro- 
ceedings, improvements on the New 
Haven in the last five years together 
with a map showing mortgaged and 
leased lines of the New Haven Road, 
completed a _ well-rounded picture 
which should carry complete under- 
standing to all employes as well as 
stockholders and the general public. 


Leslie H. Tyler, veteran publicity 
man of the New Haven Road, is editor 
of the publication “Along the Line” 
which featured the company’s 1939 
annual report. 

x * * 


A DIVIDEND of $1.75 per share on 
the capital stock of The Southern New 
England Telephone Company for the 
second quarter of 1940 was declared 
by the directors of the company at a 
meeting in New Haven, June 12. The 
dividend is payable on Monday, July 
15, 1940 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on June 28. 
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PICKERING GOVERNOR COM- 
PANY of Portland, is just starting to 
market a small size of its widely used 
isochronous governors for large motors. 
The largest sizes of this new line it has 
developed since 1935 when demand 
for more accurate control of motor 
speed arose. 

Pickering guarantees its isochronous 
governors to control speed within a 
range of one one-hundredth of one 
percent, as compared with a 3 per- 
cent variation allowed for in_ its 
mechanical governors. This type of 
governor depends for its accuracy on 
an unvarying cycle of electric current, 
usually 60 cycle. 

This type of governor is used largely 
in electric power plants throughout 
the country, though they have been 
installed in steam engines and boats. 
The new governor was developed for 
use in small power plants such as 
those owned by hotels. 

The engineering of governors is said 
to be a highly technical business since 
it is a subject about which compar- 
atively little is known and about which 
only one worthwhile book has been 
written in English, though several 
have been written in German, Swedish 
and French. 
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WITHIN THE NEXT four months 
the Rug-Craft Company, recently in- 
corporated in Milford, is expected to 
start the manufacture of two kinds of 
carpets—hand-tufted and rewoven, 
the latter being reclaimed from old 
carpets. Manufacturing will be done 
in its present 1-story plant 100 by 150 
feet where it is now carrying on a 
rug maintenance service. Its present 
service is largely for hotels, theaters 
and other public places where the 
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cleaning and repairing of rugs is a 
problem. The company contracts to 
maintain the rugs in good condition 
at all times, doing its cleaning and 
repairing work either on the spot after 
rush hours or else by bringing the 
carpet to its factory. 
ee * 


THE HART MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY of Hartford, has recently 
placed on the market a new toggle 
switch employing the company’s slow- 
break movement to open and close its 
silver contacts. The mechanism de- 
signed for use on AC circuits, is 
mounted on a housing that snaps into 
position in a panel or base through a 
small opening, the  snap-in-action 
eliminating the need for screw fasten- 
ings. As a companion unit the com- 
pany has developed a new convenience 
outlet assembled in the same snap-in 


housing. 
= & ¥ 


NEW DEPARTURE DIVISION 
of General Motors recently announced 
development of a bearing incorporat- 
ing its own oil circulating system. 
The bearing, supplied also with its own 
stub shaft in an all metal seal, is a 


new vertical tension-pulley bearing 
for textile machinery. 
The bearing, under development 


and test in New Departure laboratories 
for several years, has simple mounting, 
requires no lock nuts, screws or other 
parts and may be removed instantly 
without tools and as quickly replaced. 
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VOUGHT - SIKORSKY Aircraft 
Division of United Aircraft Corpora- 
tion recently started flight tests of 
its latest type shipboard fighter for 
the United States Navy. The new 
model XF4U-1 is a single-place single- 
engine all metal monoplane embody- 
ing all of the most advanced develop- 
ments of this type of craft. 

The fuselage is of monocoque con- 
struction as are the tail surfaces. 
Wings are of a single spar monocoque 
construction and the landing gear re- 
tracts into the wing, the final closure 
being made by doors. The 9000 pound 
ship is powered by an 18 cylinder 
Pratt and Whitney R-2800 two-row 
air-cooled motor equipped with a 
Hamilton Standard constant speed 
propeller. 

Although no performance figures 
are to be released, it is safe to assume 
that performance of this airplane will 
be equal or superior to that of similar 
types owned by other nations. 





The revolutionary advancement in 
aircraft was foreseen late in May when 
Igor I. Sikorsky, noted inventor of 
various airplanes named for him, put 
through a successful flight test of his 
newly developed “Helicopter”—a new 
type of flying machine capable of 
ascending vertically and flying for- 
ward, backward and sideways. The 
test was made Monday afternoon, 
May 20 at the Vought-Sikorsky Air- 
port in Stratford, when Mr. Sikorsky 
climbed behind the controls of his 
ship, jumped to an altitude of 30 feet 
and then flew 200 feet across the field 
and landed in the presence of a large 
group of newspapermen and magazine 
representatives. After the demonstra- 
tion, Mr. Sikorsky received a special 
helicopter pilot’s license from Charles 
L. Morris, State Aviation Commis- 
sioner, being the first one ever issued in 
Connecticut. 

The new plane, which is only in the 
experimental stages looks like a flying 
skeleton, may hold the answer to many 
defensive problems of war, according 
to its inventor. He pointed out that it 
was an ideal anti-aircraft weapon 
since a gun mounted on a helicopter 
would have greater defensive value 
than three on an ordinary plane and 
be of much more value than a ground 
anti-aircraft unit. Because of its 
powers of vertical flight and its abil- 
ity to land in any backyard or vege- 
table garden, Mr. Sikorsky foresaw it 
as a replacement of the horse, the 
motorcycle and the automobile as army 
adjuncts for speedy, efficient commu- 
nication and transport service. It 
would also have military value for de- 
tailed observation of ground forces. 
However, Mr. Sikorsky envisions the 
chief use of the plane in the hands of 
a private owner because of its safety 
features, lower cost and ability to land 
in a small space of a backyard. If 
something goes wrong with the ship’s 
engine, Mr. Sikorsky explained, a “‘free- 
wheeling” device takes effect, the pitch 
of the rotors would automatically 
compensate for the loss of power, and 
the ship would float to the ground at 
about the speed of a parachute. 

His experimental model was pow- 
ered by a 75 horsepower Lycoming 
motor, but if powered with a 200 
horsepower engine it would climb at 
the rate of 1,000 to 2,000 feet per 
minute and fly horizontally at a speed 
of 100 to 150 miles an hour. 
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the provisions of the Act industry 
which is plainly intrastate in 
character. . 

“If the Act applies to a watch- 
man and a carpenter employed in 
the defendant’s building as per- 
sons engaged in a ‘process or occu- 
pation necessary to the produc- 
tion’ by the tenants of the build- 
ing of goods for commerce, then 
it must apply equally to the manu- 
facturer of the tools used in his 
work by the carpenter or of a 
time clock maintained by the de- 
fendant to be used by the watch- 
man in the course of his control, 
since they are no less ‘necessary 
to the production’ of the goods 
manufactured by the tenant of 
the building than the employes 
themselves.” 


THE BUREAU OF IMMIGRA- 
TION has been transferred from the 
Department of Labor to the Depart- 
ment of Justice under the President’s 
Reorganization Plan IV. Immigration 
is limited to annual quotas, with a few 
countries exempt therefrom, and there 
is a ban on aliens who might become 
public charges or foment revolutions. 
Because of the strict selective process, 
aliens are no longer any basic concern 
of labor, but their progress towards 
citizenship is everybody’s concern. It 
properly becomes a law enforcement 


problem. 


WAGE AND HOUR ACT EN- 
FORCEMENT by the Connecticut 
labor department inspectors has been 
approved by Labor Commissioner 
Cornelius J. Danaher. The Wage and 
Hour Division offered $25,000 to the 
Commissioner to enforce the Wage 
and Hour Act in Connecticut 
through his department. The Com- 
missioner obtained the approval of 
Attorney General Pallotti and Finance 
Commissioner Saxon, and Governor 
Baldwin, before the agreement was 
signed with the Federal Wage and 
Hour Division. Although it is never 
particularly pleasant to have a bunch 
of “law enforcers” snooping around 
through payroll records and stirring 
up dissatisfaction among employes by 
telling them that their employer has 
been violating the law, nevertheless it 
probably is “least worse” to have one 
group of state inspectors do all the 
“snooping”, to the exclusion of the 
Federal inspectors. 
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CONNECTICUT — BIRTHPLACE 
OF INDUSTRIAL PIONEERS 


(Continued from page 5) 


and agricultural prosperity which can 
be best achieved by fostering the in- 
dividual enterprise of her citizens. Her 
government is friendly and cooper- 
ative with the job-holder and the 
stockholder who, working together, 
are often one, and make up what we 
call private enterprise, business, in- 
dustry. 

Three hundred years of pioneering 
in Connecticut have not been in vain. 
With confidence and faith in the future 
of Connecticut and our whole country 
we look ever ahead to new frontiers. 
May the awards which are given here 
tonight and the tribute of praise and 
thanks to all of Connecticut’s inven- 
tors and researchers, inspire those who 
are laboring to find new frontiers for 
tomorrow and the years to come. 


YELLOW MILL VILLAGE 


(Continued from page 10) 


there but the entire community of 
Bridgeport. When interviewed, Harold 
C. Poole, Executive Director and Sec- 
retary of the Authority stated that 
rents, which include heat, gas, elec- 
tricity and janitor service, will range 
from about $17.00 per month for the 
3% room apartments and about $22.00 
per month for the 6% room apart- 
ments. Mr. Poole also said, “Every 
effort will be made to see that only 
people with low incomes are permitted 
to rent apartments in Yellow Mill 
Village. The industries in Bridgeport 
will benefit greatly through the em- 
ployment of healthier and more satis- 
fied workers.” 
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DEPARTMENTS 


Transportation 


By NORRIS W. FORD, Traffic Manager 


Intercoastal Rate Structure. An 
amendment to its order in Docket No. 
§14, Intercoastal Rate Structure, has 
been issued by the Maritime Commis- 
sion, the effect of which was to in- 
clude as minima the reduced rates, 
charges, rules and regulations filed 
between July 12, 1939 and May 1, 
1940, in Alternate Agent Joseph A. 
Wells’ tariff SB-I No. 6 for application 
via “B”’ lines, 

In its original report and order of 
April 9, 1940, the Commission pro- 
vided for the establishment of mini- 
mum rates and charges for application 
via “B” lines on file with the Com- 
mission on July 12, 1939. 

Modification was made on the re- 
quest of the Intercoastal Steamship 
Freight Association, which called at- 
tention to many reductions that had 
been made since July 12, 1939. 
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Private Truck Regulations. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission hav- 
ing prescribed safety regulations for 
private carriers of property, including 
hours of service of drivers employed 
by such carriers, in Ex Parte MC-3, 
Colonel Philip B. Fleming, administra- 
tor of the Wage and Hour Division 
of the U. S. Department of Labor, has 
announced that such employees have 
been exempted from the hours’ provi- 
sion of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

He said that in an interpretative 
bulletin, published by the Wage and 
Hour Division in May, 1939, and re- 
vised the following month, the office 
of the general counsel stated its opinion 
that employees of private carriers by 
motor vehicle were not within the 
exemption provided in section 13(b) 
(1) of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
unless and until the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission made a finding of 
need to establish reasonable require- 
ments to promote safety of operation 
of such carriers. 

It has been the position of the divi- 
sion that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission order has no retroactive 


application. se 


Supreme Court Upholds I. C. C. 
View in Hours Case. In a 5-4 deci- 


sion the United States Supreme Court 
upheld the contention of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that it 
lacks the power to prescribe qualifica- 
tions and maximum hours of service 
for employees of motor carriers whose 
activities do not affect safety of oper- 
ation. 

The lack of power to prescribe these 
qualifications for all employees of com- 
mon and contract motor carriers was 
asserted by the Commission in Ex 
Parte No. MC-28 and reiterated in 
its decision No. MC-139. The Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations, Inc. and 
others appealed from the Commission’s 
decision in No. MC-28 and a special 
three-judge Federal Court ruled that 
the Commission had jurisdiction over 
the maximum hours of service of all 
employees of common and contract 
carriers by motor vehicle. 

The decision of the United States 
Supreme Court was made after the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had 
asked that the ruling of the lower 
court be reviewed. 
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Russell Honored by New England 
Traffic League. Frederick G. Russell 
of New Britain, traffic manager of 
Landers, Frary & Clark and an em- 
ployee of that company for over 70 
years, all of it spent in the traffic 
division, was honored by the New 
England Traffic League at its annual 
meeting. Mr. Russell is dean of indus- 
trial traffic experts in New England 
and one of the oldest active traffic 











men in the country. He was presented 
with a set of porch furniture by the 
members of the League. 

Similar tribute to Mr. Russell was 
given recently by the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League at its annual meet- 
ing in Chicago. 

xk*e 


Cancellation of Rates to Sacra- 
mento. As a result of strenuous pro- 
tests, the United States Maritime Com- 
mission has suspended until October 5, 
1940 the portions of the intercoastal 
tariffs that propose to cancel joint 
through routes and rates to Sacra- 
mento. The suspension has application 
to all lines serving that port with the 
exception of the American-Hawaiian 
and Luckenbach Lines, the Maritime 
Commission having previously declined 
to suspend a similar tariff provision 
for application by those lines. A hear- 
ing on this subject is to be held at 
Sacramento on July 8. 

xk*kk 


Coal Price Regulations Held Legal. 
In a decision upholding the Bituminous 
Coal Act, the Supreme Court ruled 
8 to 1 that Congress can constitution- 
ally prescribe price-fixing, marketing 
controls and other regulatory remedies 
to cure “chaotic conditions” in inter- 
state industry. 

The aim of the act, which was 
passed in 1937, was to curb the “‘over- 
production and savage, competitive 
warfare” which Justice Douglas said, 
in the majority opinion, had “wasted” 
the bituminous coal industry. The 
opinion observed that “Labor and cap- 
ital alike were the victims. Financial 
distress among operators and acute 
poverty among miners prevailed even 
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Management 
Contributed by Hartford Chapter, N. A.C. A. 


Future Economy in Merit Rating. 
The benefit of the merit rating provi- 
sion of the State Unemployment Tax 
Act does not become operative until 
July 1, 1941, but if employers are to 
fully enjoy the opportunities of mini- 
mizing the future tax burdens, it be- 
hooves them to be fully alert to them 
and to take timely steps to protect 
themselves. 
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The biggest handicap is that the im- 
port or meaning of merit rating is but 
vaguely comprehended. Simply stated, 
it sums up to this: employers who will 
have demonstrated by experience, over 
a probationary period of years, that 
their employment is constant; i.e., that 
they have a minimum of labor turn- 
over, will be entitled to credits against 

(Continued on page 24) 
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during periods of general prosperity.” 

The next stage in the Bituminous 
Coal Commission’s procedure will be 
the promulgation and issuance of a 
schedule of minimum prices and the 
fixing of the effective date by the 
director of the Bituminous Coal Divi- 
sion. Within ten days after the direc- 
tor issues his findings, conclusions and 
order as to the minimum prices, excep- 
tions may be filed with the Secretary 
of the Interior. 


xk 
Commission’s Orders Concerning 
Freight Forwarders Postponed. 


The effective date of the Commission’s 
orders in Ex Parte MC-31, Tariffs of 
Freight Forwarding Companies, and 
MC-2200, Acme Fast Freight, Inc., 
et al., Common Carrier Application, 
have both been postponed from June 
11 to July 20, 1940. 


xk 


Adley and McCarthy Included in 
Eastern Combine. An application has 
been filed by the Kuhn-Loeb financed 
Transport Company of New York to 
acquire 24 more motor carriers, among 
which are the Adley Express Company 
and the McCarthy Freight System, 
Inc. This will increase the total of the 
Eastern, combine to 46 trucking com- 
panies and their subsidiaries operating 
along the Atlantic seaboard from Mas- 
sachusetts to Florida. This combina- 
tion, if approved by the Interstate 





Commerce Commission, will result in 
the largest concern in the trucking 
field, embracing not only the major 
operating companies in the East, but 
also large truck leasing concerns. The 
total purchase price of the 46 com- 
panies, proposed to be acquired is 
$22,687,000. 

The company will be capitalized at 
about $25,000,000 and it is understood 
that the gross annual income of all 
the companies involved in the plan 


will aggregate approximately $40,- 
000,000. 

xk 
Southern Governors Object to 


Joint Probe of Rail, Motor Rates. 
The Southern Governors Freight Rate 
Conference has urged the Interstate 
Commerce Commission not to con- 
solidate any investigation of motor 
carrier class rates with the pending 
investigation of rail class rates in 
Docket No. 28300. 

In a petition filed with the Commis- 
sion, the governors of the south- 
eastern states offered no objection to 
the institution of an investigation of 
motor common carrier class rates but 
objected vigorously to consolidation 
of the rail and motor inquiries in a 
single proceeding. They stated that 
this consolidation would so hamper 
and delay the railroad proceeding as to 
make it impossible to dispose of it 
within a reasonable time. 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads and the American Short Line 
Railroad Association previously had 
proposed to the Commission that it 
institute the motor rate inquiry and 
consolidate it with the rail docket. 


ON HER WAY! 


30 intercoastal ports hear American- 


Hawaiian’s whistles . 


they herald the most frequent sched- 


ule in the intercoastal trade. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


. . know that 
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their State (Connecticut) Unemploy- 
ment Tax. Such credits will be on a 
graduated scale based on the ratio of 
claims chargeable to their contribu- 
tion to the State Fund. The Statute 
provides for the rate of 2.7%, which 
may be reduced if the most favorable 
experience is enjoyed, to 1.5%. 
Accordingly, it behooves all em- 
ployers to be informed on all possible 
ways of reducing the charges of em- 
ployees’ benefit payments against the 
employer reserve accounts on the 
State’s records. There are two phases 
to this: 
(a) Protest such charges in cases 
where employees’ separation 
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NEW ENGLAND MOTOR 
RATE BUREAU, INC. 


150 Causeway St., Boston 
Tariff Publications 


|| Classification, Territorial Direc- 
|| tory, Exceptions Tariff, Class Tariff, 
| and Commodity Tariffs for all New 
England territory as defined in Ex 
|| Parte MC-22, including new tariff, 
I. C. Bailey’s MF-I.C.C. No. 45 
|| covering all commodity rates be- 
|| tween Northern New Jersey, Long 
Island, New York (Metropolitan 
area), N. Y., Rockland County, 
N. Y., Westchester County, N. Y., 
and Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
ment, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut. 





Prices upon application 
Telephone Capitol 7050 


















The index of general business activ- 
ity in Connecticut, which has declined 
slowly during the first four months of 
the year, turned upward during May, 
advancing approximately 1 point over 
April, to stand at 2% above the esti- 
mated normal. The volume of indus- 
trial activity in the United States ex- 
panded sharply during the month, the 
Federal Reserve Board index of pro- 
duction rising from an average of 
102% of the 1923-1925 level in April 
to 105% in May. 

Reports for early June indicate a 
continuation of the upward trend with 
the Federal Reserve Board index, esti- 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS PATTERN 


The downward trend in freight car- 
loadings originating in 13 Connecticut 
cities which had obtained since the 
first of the year was arrested during 
May. Metal tonnage carried by the 
New Haven Road increased substan- 
tially over April. 

Construction activity in progress in 
the State during May improved more 
than seasonally. 

In Hartford, 


construction was 


started on an $8,000,000 addition to 
the plant of the Pratt and Whitney 
Division of United Aircraft, manufac- 
turer of airplane engines, and the con- 
tract was also awarded for a $650,000 
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IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 





vanced almost 20 points over April, 
the low point of the decline which was 
in evidence since last December. 

The rate of operations which was 
approximately 65% of capacity in the 
first week of May reached 85% during 
the week beginning June 10th. Foreign 
demand expanded sharply. 

The daily output of pig iron, after 
adjustment for seasonal factors, was 
substantially higher than last month. 

Automobile production in the 
United States declined seasonally dur- 
ing May, though still substantially 
higher than the same month in 1938 
or 1939. Current weekly production 
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mated on the basis of available weekly 
data, reaching 112% in the week 
ended June 8th. 

Manufacturing activity in Con- 
necticut for May showed moderate 
improvement over the high rate of 
operations in April, the index of man- 
hours worked in factories advancing 2 
pionts over the previous month. An 
increase of 4% in Hartford more than 
offset minor decreases in Bridgeport 
and New Britain. The number of man- 
hours worked in Bristol factories 
showed no change for the month. 

Employment in Connecticut fac- 
tories made little change from April. 


addition for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 

In New Britain, the New Britain 
Machine Company is building an addi- 
tion and making alterations to their 
machine shop which will result in 
15,000 additional square feet of floor 
space and will cost $50,000. 

In the United States, the value of 
construction contracts awarded in- 
creased more than seasonally, exceed- 
ing the same month a year ago. Con- 
tracts for residential construction de- 
creased more than seasonally but re- 
mained above the average for 1939. 

The index of steel ingot production 
in the United States during May ad- 
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is reported to be in excess of retail 
demand. 

Wholesale commodity prices at the 
end of May were at the lowest point 
since the war began, wheat, hides, 
cocoa and cotton leading the decline. 

However, the prices of tin, zinc and 
steel scrap were up sharply as a result 
of domestic demand in connection 
with the defense program. 

Department store sales in the United 
States, after seasonal adjustment, de- 
clined 2 points from April largely as 
the result of unseasonally cold and 
wet weather. Higher temperatures in 
June resulted in a marked improve- 
ment in retail trade. 


. TOTTI - 


By MAHLON ASHFORD, 
Foreign Trade Manager 


HE TEMPO of European events 

has increased so rapidly that it 

becomes increasingly difficult to 
report changes in Foreign Trade. True, 
Europe is not the world but it is 
tremendously important to the Ex- 
porter and yes, to the Importer in our 
country. For instance, based on 1939 
Export figures, for the balance of this 
year we stand to lose approximately 
17% of this business as per the coun- 
tries conquered and blockaded, includ- 
ing France and about 38% if and when 
we should include United Kingdom, 
Sweden and Russia. None of the pos- 
either 
France or England were included in 
the 
this magazine must go to press well 
in advance of the time articles are 
written and they appear in printed 
form, this department begs the kind 
indulgence of its readers in appreci- 
ating that events are moving too 
swiftly to control the coherence of 
such reports in many cases. 
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ECUADORIAN IMPORTS. The 
U. S. Department of State announces 
that the Government of Ecuador has 
given that, with a view to 
maintaining the exchange value of the 
sucre, it was deemed necessary, as a 


sessions or dependencies of 


above calculations. Inasmuch as 


notice 


temporary measure, to impose quani- 
tative restrictions on imports of cer- 
tain articles provided for in the trade 
agreements between the two countries. 
During recent months the exchange 
situation in Ecuador has become in- 
creasingly serious. As a result of ex- 
cessive imports and a shortage of ex- 
port crops, the demands for exchange 
have been far in excess of the avail- 
able supply. 
x*k 


CUBAN CONSULAR FEES. The 
Sub-Director General of Customs at 
Havana has corrected erroneous infor- 
mation previously furnished the Ex- 
porters Encyclopaedia on the above 


subject. The basis of value now clearly 
states that regardless of the point 
where a shipment originates, even 
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control. There has been such a marked 
depreciation of the Peruvian sol, due 
primarily to the disruption of Euro- 





PRESIDENT HUBBARD presenting diploma to one of the 26 students 
who completed the Association’s Foreign Trade Course, May 24, 1940. 


though the shipment moves on a 
through bill of lading from the in- 
terior, the value for consular purposes 
is to be computed on the f.o.b. value 
at the port of shipment. 

* & = 
DUTY ON CERTAIN IMPORTS 
TO PERU INCREASES. Effective 
May 29th, 61 tariff items have been 
increased by the Peruvian Govern- 
ment. Imports into Peru are subject 
to neither import licenses nor exchange 
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pean markets, that this measure was 
resorted to in an effort to 
exchange. 


conserve 


xk 


JAPANESE SILK INDUSTRY TO 
COMBAT SYNTHETIC FIBERS. 
A large Japanese spinning company 
has announced the development of a 
new silk substitute. This new product, 
still in the experimental stage, is made 
from coal, air and water and although 
admittedly inferior at present to the 
latest synthetic fibers in recent current 
use, it is cheaper to manufacture. 
xx** 


BRITISH INDIA SETS UP RIGID 
IMPORT CONTROL. This country 
has announced a lengthy list of prod- 
ucts on which import licenses will not 
be granted to nonsterling countries. 





Omitting from the list the agricul- 
tural products the following industrial 
products are included: Soap, furniture, 
lace, embroidery, earthenware, pipes, 
sanitary ware, silver plate and silver 
manufactures, gold or silver plated 
articles except surgical instruments, 
firearms and jewelry. 


x 2 & 


AMERICAN EXPORTERS 
WARNED TO QUESTION GUA- 
TEMALAN FIRMS’ CLAIMS ON 
CUSTOMS FINES. In order to pro- 
tect oneself from such a questionable 
practice, which fortunately is the ex- 
ception and not the rule, it is well to 
realize that the Guatemala Customs 
Service is required by law to issue a 
certificate, upon request, if a fine has 
been levied, whether or not said fine is 
subsequently waived. 


xk 


U. S. MACHINE TOOLS FOR 
UNITED KINGDOM MUST BE 
SOLD THROUGH BRITISH PUR- 
CHASING COMMISSION, NEW 
YORK. Effective June 17 the United 
Kingdom Board of Trade has ruled 
that all machine tools will not be per- 
mitted entry into England unless pur- 
chased through the British Purchas- 
ing Commission, 25 Broadway, New 
York City. Mr. Arthur B. Purvis is 
the Director-General of said Com- 
mission. Future purchases of machine 
tools will follow the normal commer- 
cial practice regarding contracts with 
agents who must be importers regis- 
tered with the Machine Tool Control. 


xk 


EXCHANGE SITUATION IN 
CHILE UNIMPROVED. The local 
Control Commission continues its pol- 
icy of granting import permits on a 
payment against documents basis. 
This procedure it is alleged is in part 
responsible for a damming up of goods 
in Valparaiso Customs, awaiting the 
granting of exchange for its entry 
after taking up the covering drafts. 
In the early part of June, $6,500,000 
of dollar exchange applications out- 
standing was reported with little or 
no improvement in sight. 
x kk 


PAN AMERICAN INCREASES 
CLIPPER SERVICE. The Pan Amer- 
ican Airways System has announced a 
third weekly round trip flight between 
New York and Lisbon in spite of the 
chaos in Europe. Also regular service 
to Australasia may start soon inas- 
much as permission has been granted 


to Pan American to carry passengers, 
freight and mails to these regions. 
xk & 


CANADA INSISTS ON PROPER 
MARKINGS OF TINNED AND 
BOTTLED GOODS. Although the 
Canadian Weights and Measures Act 
has been in force since 1918 declaring 
illegal the use of United States liquid 
measure of materials imported into 
Canada, many American concerns con- 
tinue to disregard the regulations as 
to the requirement of the Imperial 
measure, or apparently are unaware 
that any appreciable difference exists. 
A resumé of the differences between 
these units of measurement is as fol- 
lows: The Imperial gallon (1.2009 
U. S. gallon, or about 1/5 larger than 
the U. S. gallon) is the standard meas- 
ure in Canada. When the word “‘gal- 
lon” is used on goods to be sold in 
Canada, the quantity must be 160 
Imperial fluid ounces by volume. The 
proper marking of a container holding 
one United States gallon would be 
“§/6 Imperial gallon”. The Imperial 
gallon contains 277.42 cubic inches, 
while the United States gallon contains 
231 cubic inches. The Imperial fluid 
ounce is smaller than the United States 
fluid ounce. The U. S. fluid ounce 
equals 1.0408 Imperial fluid ounce, 
and the Imperial fluid ounce equals 
0.9608 American fluid ounce. 
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was attributable to causes other 
than bona fide unemployment. 

(b) Endeavor to take steps to 

stabilize the employment. 

With respect to the first class, the 
employer is always notified as to the 
claims filed which will be charged to 
its reserve. As a matter of self-justifi- 
cation, it will usually contest any 
claim which is not genuinely due to 
lack of work. 

The second phase, however, is by 
far the more far-reaching, and holds 
great possibilities of substantial tax 
savings as well as other economic ad- 
vantages. It will test the resourceful- 
ness of employers. 

While the thoughts hereafter enu- 
merated are not particularly new or 
original, they embody plans or ideas 
adopted by some concerns and may 
serve a constructive purpose for others. 

1. If the basis 6f reduced rates is 
dependent on the elimination or re- 
duction of bona fide benefit claims, 
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obviously the first concern of manage- 
ment will be to achieve continuity ot 
employment. 

Many plants have had occasion to 
operate extensively on an overtime 
basis, using three shifts a day for the 
purpose. Some employers in this situ- 
ation have found it desirable to oper- 
ate two ten or twelve hour shifts 
which would accomplish the same pro- 
duction, but when the rush is over, 
they will simply revert to a normal 
hourly schedule and will have a smallex 
number to release who might thereby 
become claimants. 

2. The law makes no distinction as 
to benefits claimed, whether unem- 
ployment is caused from lack of work, 
or due to unavoidable idleness due to 
plant breakdown or other hazards. 
Some concerns have met this situation 
by insurance coverage to apply to their 
productive employees during such 
periods, This insurance is an extension 
of the usual Use and Occupancy pol- 
icy. Upon reflection, it will be realized 
that such protection involves a dual 
benefit of protecting merit rating as 
well as maintaining intact a skilled 
organization. 

3. Another phase of the stabiliza- 
tion program centers in the selection 
or hiring of new employees. This is 
the function of the Employment or 
Personnel Department. Skill in work 
immediately available should not be 
the sole factor in engaging new em- 
ployees. The versatility or adaptability 
for other work within the organization 
should also be given due consideration. 
This would permit transfers between 
Departments, and even plants, whereas 
otherwise separation would be the 
sequel if their own immediate special 
job should come to an end. In the 
event of general slackness in the cycle, 
the staggering of the work week would 
seem feasible and all around advisable. 

Where the nature of the concern is 
such that over-rushed situations in 
departments arise suddenly, a possible 
solution for employment stability as 
well as operating economy is to main- 
tain a crew or group of operators, 
trained and qualified for practically 
any operating function. 

In the present era of trade organi- 
zation and cooperation many old 
jealousies and suspicions have been 


routed. A much greater degree of co- 
operation and exchange of data exists. 
It would seem feasible that employers 
having varying seasonal surges could 
arrange for temporary transfer of em- 
ployees, or possibly this function could 
be handled by trade associations. 
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Ed. NOTE. This department, giving a partial list of products manufactured in Connecticut by company, 
seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and producers. 
It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure further in- 
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formation by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 


The Baker Goodyear Co New Haven 


Accounting Machines 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Advertising Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co Hartford 
Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 


The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Aero Webbing Products 


Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Air Compressors 

The Spencer Turbine Co 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airports Diy United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 


Hartford 
United 


Airplanes 
Aircraft, Div United Air- 


Stratford 


V ought-Sikorsky 
craft Corp 

Aluminum Castings 

Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 

West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) Waterbury 

Aluminum Goods 

Manufacturing Co (To Order) 

Waterbury 

Waterbury 


Scovill 
The Waterbury 


Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New 


Button Co 


Haven 
Ammunition 
Arms Co Inc 


Artificial Leather 
Atlas Powder Co 
Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 


Remington 3ridgeport 


Zapon Div, Stamford 


Assemblies, Small 
Barnes Co Div, Associated Spring 
Bristol 


The Wallace 
Corp 
Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, 
body hardware) 
rhe Wiremold Co 
shield wiper 


seats, and 
Milford 

wind 
Hartford 


loom & 

West 

Automotive Friction Fabrics 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 

pensers) Waterbury 


(automobile 
tubing) 


Bakelite Moldings 
Sutton Co 


Balls 


The Waterbury Waterbury 


The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 

ing) Hartford 

Che Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 

hburnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 

aluminum) Hartford 
Barrels 


The Abbott and tumbling) 
. Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 


Hartford 


3all Co (burnishing 


The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) 


Bathroom Accessories 


The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Bearings 

New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 

Bristol 


New Britain 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and roller) 
Stamford 

Bells 


Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 

The N N Hill Brass Co 


Belting 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 

New Haven 
East Hampton 


Hartford Belting Co Hartford 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
The Thames Belting Co Norwich 


Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Meriden 


; Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
y Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Colonial Blower Company 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
Boilers 


Manchester 


Ivoryton 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Hartford 


The Bigelow Co New Haven 


Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 
Stamford 

Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine 
screw-bolts, stove) Waterville 
Bottle Bobbins 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Box Board 


The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co Manchester 


National Folding Box Co New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 


Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
S Curtis & Son Inc 
M S Dowd Carton Co 
Nationa! Folding 


Norwich 
Sandy Hook 

Hartford 
Box Co (paper folding) 


New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 

New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 


Brake Lining 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
The Raybestos Div of 
Inc (automotive 


Hartford 
Raybestos- Manhattan 
and industrial) Bridgeport 
Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire 
tubes) 


The Bridgeport Rolling Mills Co 


rods, 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport 


The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 

The Miller Co (Phosphor bronze in sheets, strips 
and rolls) Meriden 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 


Waterbury 
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Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Brass Mill Products 7 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 5 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 
Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 


The Donnelly New Britain 


New Haven 


Broaching : 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co Hartford 


Buckles ; 
Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 
Bridgeport 


The Hatheway 


The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 


The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 


The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 


Waterbury 
Hartford 
and _ tack 

Waterbury 

Waterbury 


The Patent Button Co 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform 
fastened) 
The Waterbury Button Co 
Cabinets 
The Charles Parker Co (medicine) 
Cables—Wire 
The Wiremold Co (armored, armored 
and non-metallic sheathed cable) 
West 


Meriden 


leaded 
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Cams 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
Carpet Lining 
Brothers Co 
Castings 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Palmer New London 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Gillette-Vibber Co (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New 
iron) 
(brass, 


London 
Bristol 
bronze and 
Naugatuck 
Fittings Co (malleable 


The Sessions Foundry Co (gray 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
aluminum) 

Malleable 
steel) 
McLagon Foundry 
Newton-New 


Iron iron and 
Branford 
iron) New Haven 
(zinc and aluminum) 
West Haven 


Inc (Grey 


Co (gray 
Haven Co 
688 Third Ave 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Iron) 
Hartford 
slush, per- 
St New Haven 
(brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 
bronze and 
Groton 
New Britain 
(gray iron and 
Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
Hubbard 


(white metal, 
503 Blake 


Manufacturing Co 


The Greist Mfg Co 
manent moulds) 
Scovill 


Vanadium Metals Co 
aiuminum) 

Union Mfg Co (gray iron) 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 


brass) 


(brass, 


The Bradley & 


aluminum) 


Mfg Co (zine and 
Meriden 
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Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co 
Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Naugatuck 


Bridgeport 


Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws . 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company 
Clay ; 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B’’ and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clutch—Friction f 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (Johnson Ex- 
panding Ring; Multiple Disc Maxitorq) 
Manchester 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


Comfortables 

Brothers Co 
Conduits | 
The Wiremold Co (flexible steel and non-metallic 
flexible) West Hartford 


Palmer New London 


Cones ; 
Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 


Sonoco Products 
(Paper) 
Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Copper 


The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and _ service 
tubing) Waterbury 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 


Waterbury 
Copper Sheets 
The New Haven Copper Co 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Cork Cots 


Co (Climax-Lowell 


Seymour 
Seymour 
Bridgeport 


Div) 
Mystic 


Sonoco Products 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Gair Thames Containers Div of the Robert Gair 
Co Inc New London 
Cosmetics 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers New London 
Cotton Yarn 


The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 

Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cutlery 

Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Cut Stone 

The Dextone Co New Haven 

Cutters 


The Standard Machinery Co hoard, 
single and duplex) Mystic 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
Die Castings 
Haven Co Inc 


(rotary 


Bridgeport 


Third Ave 
West Haven 


Newton-New 688 
Dies 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 

The Eastern Machine Screw Corp Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 


Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Blakeslee Forging Co 
Atwater Mfg Co 


Hartford 


New London 


Middletcwn 
Plantsville 
Plantsville 
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Edged Tools 


The Co (axes and other 


edged tovuls) 
Collinsville 


Collins 


Elastic Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Electric Appliances 
80 Pliny 
Electric Cables 
Products Corp (asbestos 


Middletown 
The Silex Co St Hartford 


Rockbestos insulated) 


New Haven 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company New London 


Electric Cords 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 


Rockbestos 


Electric Fixture Wire 


Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 

Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New 
Electrical Instruments 
The Bristol Co 
Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 
clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 


Haven 
Waterbury 


Plainville 


Hartford 


New Haven 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Ine (all classes) 
New Haven 
Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 


Embalming Chemicals 
The Embalmers’ Supply Co 
Engines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 


Hartford 


Westport 


Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc 
Extractors—Tap 

The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
The Waterbury Button Co 

Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 
Felt 
American Felt Co Glenville 
Ferrules 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
The Wm Foulds & Company Manchester 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


Hartford 


3ridgeport 


Fireplace Goods 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
Dextone Co 
Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) 
Fishing Lines 


The New Haven 


Bristol 


The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co East Hampton 
Fishing Tackle 

The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 


Flow Meters 


The Bristol Co Waterbury 
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Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 


Milldale 


. Foundries mae 
Union Mfg. Co (gray iron) _ New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 


num and bronze) Middletown 

The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
Foundry Riddles 

The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 

New Haven 


Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
Furniture—Anodic Aluminum 
Warren McArthur Corporation 
Fuses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
Gillette-Vibber Co. New London 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Gauges 
The Bristol Co (pressure, 
recording and controlling) 


Bantam 


The 


Branford 
Middletown 


indicating, 

Waterbury 

Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 

The Snow and Petrelli Mfg Co New Haven 
Gears and Gear Cutting 


vacuum, 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 


Bristol 
Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co 
Grinding 
Centerless Grinding Works 


Shelton 


(production & cus- 


tom) 70 Knowlton St Bridgeport 

The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears, 

threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Hardware 


Sargent and Co New Haven 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc Danbury 


Headers 

The E J Manville Machine Co 

Heat Treating 
Holden Co 

200 Winchester St 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 

1045 New Britain Ave 

The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 


Waterbury 


The A F 
New 


Haven 


Elmwood 


296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Heat-Treating Equipment 

The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haver 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

Heating Apparatus 

Crane Company Bridgeport 


Highway Guard Rail Hardware 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 

Hinges 

Sargent and Company 

Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 

Hose Supporter Trimmings 

The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 

Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co inc 
Seymour 


The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 


Stamford 


The 


clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Key Blanks 


Sargent and Company 
The Graham Mfg Co 


New Haven 
Derby 
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Knit Goods : 
American Hosiery Company New Britain 
Labels 
J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels * 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 
136 Haven St New Haven 
Lamps , 
The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, colonial 
style & brass candlesticks) Milford 
The Greist Mfg Co (portable, office, floor, table 
and novelty) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Leather 5 ed 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 
Lighting Equipment 
The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
Waterbury 


A W Fiint Co 


The Waterbury Button Co 
Locks 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Locks—Cabinet : 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
as Locks—Trunk 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Machine Work 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 
work only) Hartford 


Stamford 


Stamford 


Machinery 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Malléable Iron Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin 


Branford 


and sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 

The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co New Haven 
Matrices 

W T Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 
Mattresses 

Palmer Brothers Co New London 


Waterbury Mattress Co 
Measuring Instruments 
The Bristol Co (long distance) 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) 
Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings 
T H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 

Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Metal Specialties 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
1 H Sessions & Son 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Waterbury 
Stamford 
Bristol 
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, Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 


y Mouldings 
The Wiremold Co (surface metal race-ways) 


West Hartford 


Moulds 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessons Foundry Co (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 


Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
The Seymour Mfg Co 


Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co 


Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Seymour 


Milldale 


Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Oil Burners 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 
mercial and industrial) Stamford 


Branford 


Paints and Enamels 

The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co Meriden 
Paperboard 

Gair Thames Containers Div of the Robert Gair 

Co Inc New London 

The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 


Paper Boxes 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 


Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Loweil Div) 
Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) 


Pipe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 
and yellow brass) Waterbury 


Seymour 
Bristol 


Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Platers 

The Patent Button Co 


Waterbury 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 


Plainville 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 

tridgeport Brass Co 


Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 


Waterbury 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 


Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 


Naugatuck 
Branford 


Danielson 


Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 


Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
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The Fletcher Terry Co 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 


Box 415 Forestville 


7 Pyrometers ¥ 

The Bristol Co (recording and _ controlling) 

Waterbury 
Radiation-Finned Copper 

The G & O Manufacturing Company 

New Haven 
Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 


rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 

The Hartford Rayon Corp Rocky Hill 
) Razors _ 

Schick Dry Shaver Inc (electric) Stamford 


Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 


33 Hull St Shelton 


_ Recorders and Controllers 
The Bristol Co (humidity, motion and oper- 
ation) Waterbury 
Refractories 


Howard Company New Haven 


Resistance Wire 


The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel chromium, 


kanthal) Southport 


Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 


Reverse Gear—Marine 

The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co Manchester 
Riveting Machines 

The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 

(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 


Rivets 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brass and aluminum tubular and_ solid 
copper) Bridgeport 


Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 


Rubber Chemicals 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (‘“‘Factice 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 


Rubberized Fabrics 

The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co New Haven 
Rubber Footwear 

The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 

United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 

Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 


Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 


Scales-Industrial Dial 
The Kron Company Bridgeport 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 
The Blake & Johnson Co 
Centerless Grinding Works 
70 Knowlton St 
T he Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St 
The Humason Mfg Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 


Waterville 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Forestville 
Waterbury 


Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) Waterville 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 
Waterbury 
Scythes 
Winsted Manufacturing Co Winsted 
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Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) 
2814 Laurel St 
Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams Co 
Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) 
Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
The American Buckle Co Nest Haven 


Hartford 


Glastonbury 


Bridgeport 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Signals 

The H C Cook Co (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silks 
Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
Silverware 


International Silver Co (tableware, nickel silver, 

silver plate and sterling) Meriden 
Silverware—Hotel & Institutional _ 

International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Plated Hollowware : 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Sterling & Plated Trophies 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Tableware, Silver ; 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Tableware, Silver Plate _ 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Tableware, Sterling ’ 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Soap 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Speakers 
Cinaudagraph Corp (High Fidelity for radios, 
motion picture houses and public address 
systems) Stamford 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 
precision stampings) 
503 Blake St 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co Derby 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company 


Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company 


Stamps 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 


Stampings—Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Staples 

Sargent and Company 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Eléctric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 

Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 

Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 

Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


New Haven 


New London 


Bridgeport 


New London 


New Haven 
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Steel Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Stop Clocks, Clectric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 


Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboards Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


New Haven 
Bristol 


Waterbury 


o Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 


Tableware—Stainless Steel 
International Silver Co 
Tanks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 


Tape 


Hartford 


Meriden 


The Russell Mfg Co 


Tap Extractors 
94 Allyn St Hartford 
Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Tarred Lines 


Middletown 


The Walton Co 


Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (controlling, recording and 
indicating) Waterbury 
Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 
The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 
automatic) 3ridgeport 
Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp 
Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 


Thomaston 


Bristol 


Tools 

The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 

The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 

Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 


Trucks—Lift 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) Stamford 


Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 


The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 

Scovill (copper alloys) 
Waterbury 


Manufacturing Co 


Tubing—Condenser 


Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 


Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co 


Valves 
Reading-Pratt & Cady Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co 
Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Hartford 


New Britain 
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3 Venetian Blinds 

The Permatex Fabrics Co 

: : Ventilating Systems 

Colonial Blower Company 

- c Vibrators—Pneumatic 

The New Haven Vibrator Co Inc (for all 
mechanical operations) 
P O Box 1669 


Jewett City 


Hartford 


New Haven 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co 
i Washers 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper & 


non-ferrous) _ Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 


Meriden 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
The Viscol Company Stamford 
Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 
a ; Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co 


Middletown 


Middletown 
Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Platt Bros & Co (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
; New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 
Southport 
Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (All metals, all 
meshes) Southport 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Connectors 
The Wiremold Co West Hartford 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 


Wire Dipping .Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


Waterbury 


New Haven 
Wire Forms 

The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 

The Patent Button Co Waterbury 

The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 

West Haven 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
Wire Mesh 
Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) 


Wiremolding 


Southport 


West Hartford 
Wire Reels 
Bridgeport 
Wire Partitions 


The John P Smith Co 


423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
; ; Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 


woodwork) Hartford 
Yarns 

The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) Simsbury 
Zinc 


The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Zinc Castings 

Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 

West Haven 

(Advt.) 





SERVICE 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified ty sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


FOR SALE—RENT—WANTED 


WANTED—JOB WORK. Special machinery and parts made to 
order. 73 years’ experience manufacturing machinery at your disposal. 
Your inquiries are solicited. Address S. E. 115. 

FOR RENT in Bridgeport approximately 20,000 square feet, one- 
story building. Columns on sixteen foot centers. Railroad siding and 
water facilities. Address §. E. 119. 


WANTED—We have equipment for manufacturing wood mechanisms 
for certain types of wood work, metal machine work and small punch- 
ing. Will gladly advise or quote on any item. Address S. E. 120. 
WANTED—CONTRACT WORK. A thoroughly reliable Connecti- 
cut manufacturer desires contract work of the machine, sheet metal, 
polishing and buffing varieties. Interested parties should write to S. E. 
121. 

SWAP? Factory rearrangement necessitates disposing of a seldom used 
planer, 48” x 48” x 8’. Would like to arrange with some shop to take 
this out, doing our work in payment. No cash required. Address SE-122. 
WANTED—CONTRACT WORK. Electrical manufacturer is look- 
ing for products to supplement their general line. Equipped with power 
presses, band saws, engine lathes, hand turret and automatic screw 
machines, bakelite presses. Inquiries should be addressed to SE-123. 
STAMPINGS AND ASSEMBLY —Do you need metal stampings or 
someone to do light assembly? A reputable Connecticut manufacturer 
with many years of experience in the metal stampings and assembly 
fields is now in a position to make screw machine parts and metal 
stampings and do contract work on light assembly at reasonable prices. 
Just drop us a line about your requirements and we will advise what 
we can do for you promptly. Address S. E. 124. 

WANTED—TO BUY. Connecticut manufacturer desires to secure 
sources of contract supply in a position to do threading operations on 
substantial quantities of small electrical parts. For further details 
write S. E. 125. 

FOR SALE OR RENT. Modern Brick Factory Building, 25,000 square 
feet of floor space. Oil burning heating system. Automatic sprinkler 
and other modern equipment. Additional storage buildings—ample land 
for future expansion—good labor center—conditions most favorable for 
manufacturing requirements. Location Plainville, Connecticut. Address 
S. E. 126. 

WANTED—TO BUY. Nos. 4%, 5, 5'% Bliss single action double 
crank straight side presses. Nos. 103, 104, 105 Bliss double crank 
inclinable presses. No. 3 L. & J. inclinable press. Address $. E. 127. 


FOR SALE 2—40 H. P. 720 R.P.M. Type MT-346 G. E. Motors, 
Form B, 220 V. 3 phase 60 cycle with controller. Reasonable price. 
Condition as good as new. Address S. E. 128. 

WANTED. Contracts for white metal castings and light stampings 
in any metal. Also finishing in all plates, silver, gold, brass, bronze, 
copper and all combinations of same. Address S. E. 129. 

Small facilities for shearing, 
stamping, drilling and spot welding on contract or hourly basis. Can 
make our own jigs for production manufacture and assembly of your 
product at low cost. Address S. E. 130. 

Reliable requires services of Superintendent 
with executive ability and $10,000 to $15,000 to invest. Good salary 
basis pending try-out period. Eventual control of business if satisfac- 
tory. Address S. E. 131. 


EMPLOYMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTA- 
TIVE. 10 years experience in securing large Government contracts 
for manufacturers, well irformed on Government procedure. Bank 
references. Commission Basis. Address P. W. 510. 

ACCOUNTANT—EXECUTIVE. Man experienced in factory and 
general accounting, practical systems, tax returns and insurance. One 
who can put spirit into an organization and get results. Desires to locate 
an opportunity with a growing company where he may prove his worth 


Address P. W. 531. 


manufacturer with low overhead has 


manufacturing concern 


SECTION 


FACTORY MANAGER or Superintendent—seasoned executive with 
practical management and engineering background, covering broad 
diversified manufacturing experience. Thorough knowledge of pur- 
chasing; budgets; cost analysis and reduction; product design; equip- 
ment tooling-up; materials; modern production methods; wage systems 
with incentives; plant upkeep; labor relations. PW-535. 
ACCOUNTANT. Capable of filling treasurer, controller and account- 
ing positions. Have had twenty years experience, especially cost account- 
ing, budget and general administration of employees. Neat appearance 
and pleasing personality, age 45. PW-537. 

EXECUTIVE. Man with long experience in management of a business 
and who has an intimate knowledge of sales, accounting, and purchasing, 
now desires an opportunity to serve another New England concern since 
the recent change in stock ownership of the company which employed 
him for many years. For detailed history and interview write PW-538. 
DO YOU NEED MONEY? Capital available for industry. Loans at 
4¥%% for 12 years at an underwriting cost approximating 4% for all 
fees, appraisals, legal expenses, etc., can be obtained for such purposes 
as new buildings, additional working capital, debt funding, etc. No 
expense is incurred until the loan is made, at which time the under- 
writing cost is due. Minimum loan is $75,000. Manufacturers can 
receive a “Definitive” reply in 48 hours after receipt of the inquiry. 
For further details address Box C. A. 1. 

I AM IN THE MARKET for a position with a progressive manufac- 
turer who can employ the following purchasing qualifications to advan- 
tage. Engineering school graduate—age 31—At present Purchasing 
Agent for small manufacturer. Eight years diversified engineering, 
manufacturing, and purchasing experience. Extensive knowledge of 
materials, material sources and manufacturing methods. Proven execu- 
tive and purchasing ability. Locate anywhere. Address P. W. 541. 
ACCOUNTANT-BOOKKEEPER desires responsible position with 
corporation, experienced in machinery, automobile and R. R. supply 
trade. Address P. W. 542. (M. J. J. A.) 

TOOL ENGINEER, age 28. Knows production methods, wants work 
in production planning or like, experienced in tool and machine design. 
Has E. E. Degree and experience in electrical lines. Address P. W. 543. 
EXECUTIVE who has proved his merit by pulling a company oper- 
ating in a highly competitive field out of receivership and developing 
it into a profit-maker during the past ten years, seeks an opportunity 
to produce profits for another Connecticut or New England company. 
In the fourteen years he was connected with this organization, he 
served as comptroller, assistant general manager, secretary, treasurer, 
general manager, and receiver. He may open the door to greater profits 
in your company by permitting him to demonstrate how he may serve 
you. Appointment may be arranged by addressing P. W. 546. 


CREDIT EXECUTIVE. Man with over 20 years experience in credit 
work with two large nationally known corporations, now seeks an 
opportunity to sell his services where he can demonstrate their profitable 
use either in the credit or sales branches of industry or commerce. He 
will call upon you upon invitation addressed to P. W. 547. 


SHIPPER. Man who has shipped over 10 million dollars worth of 
manufactured products in his 20 years of experience in the shipping 
field and whose accomplishments have received the acclaim of his 
employer now seeks an opportunity to serve another manufacturer 
because of the closing of the plant of his former employer. For further 
detrils write P. W. 548. 

POSITION WANTED, on account of management reorganization, by 
a man of twenty years experience as Purchasing Agent for a large 
concern. Can install purchase and stock, and Inventory Control Sys- 
tems. Address P. W. 549. 

MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE—METAL STAMPINGS, 
Management and Engineering background with wide diversified experi- 
ence in the manufacture of pressed and deep drawn metal stampings. 
Thorough knowledge product design; costs; purchasing; tooling up; 
plant upkeen; modern production methods; wage systems; organiza- 
tion and labor rel-t'ons. Address P. W. 550. 

SALES PROMOTION EXECUTIVE desires a position selling or pro- 
motional work. Extensive acquaintance among manufacturers, insur- 
ance and bank executives, also retail and wholesale merchants through- 
ovt Connecticut and New England. Qualified to handle publicity and 
advertising copy. Address P. W. 551. 

ACCOUNTANT— 5 years’ experience sales and manufacturing office 
accounting. Knowledee of installments, statements, taxes, correspond- 
ence, sales training, bills of sale, typing. Exnerience in full charge office 
details. Presently studying spare time. College graduate, 27, honors 
school. Address P. W. 552. 
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Only one man in the shop knew how 
to handle that machine. The local 
doctor said his injured eye couldn't 
be saved ... Training another man 
would take months — full of waste 
and delays. The man would be dis- 
abled for life. His employer’s insur- 
ance rates would rise. 


But the medical specialist of Ameri- 
can Mutual (their insurance com- 
pany) said there WAS hope for the 
eye. He performed a rare, delicate 
operation, pinning back the retina 
with 29 pins of irido platinum, an 
alloy far more rare and far more 
costly than platinum itself. 


American Mutual spent far more on 
the operation than required by 
law—more than it collected in the 
employer’s insurance premium. 
But the employer was spared from 
higher insurance rates and loss of 
a valuable man. The man was 
spared the loss of an eye. His value 
as a breadwinner was saved. 


Besides rehabilitation of valued 
men and women, American Mu- 


tual offersemployers two further cau 
h @ 


profits. One is from accident 
prevention, threugh a safety 
program individually designed 
for each firm. (Hundreds of pol- 


icyholders have lowered insurance 
costs 30% or more below competitors.) 
The other is from dividends of 20% or 
more of insurance costs, paid all pol- 
icyholders yearly since 1887. 


See what you, too, could save in Ameri- 
can Mutual on practically all forms of 
business and personal insurance. Write 
today for “How 12 Companies 
Made $1,247,299.96”. Address 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston, 


aT A ORO REL 


American Mutual 


American Mutual Liability Insurance Company Home Office: Boston, Mass. Branches in 59 of the Country’s Principal Cities 


including: Bridgeport, Connecticut, Newfield Building, 1188 Main Street—Hartford, Connecticut, Essex Building, Trumbull and Lewis Streets. 





SOUTH AMERICAN MARKETS ARE SITTING ON YOUR DESK! 


Uncle Sam's export business turns toward = 
the undeveloped markets to the South. And .4 
telephone rates to South American coun- ..” 
tries are lower this year than ever before — ..” 
making it more economical than ever to |. 
keep in personal touch with your South |.” 
American dealers, agents and prospects. 


Here are some sample rates to South American © 
centers from any telephone in Connecticut: 
To Week Days Sundays ..-- 
Asuncion, Paraguay ‘ $14.55 
Bogota, Colombia J 8.25 --~ 
_- Buenos Aires, Argentina J 12.00 Your operator 
<<: Caracas, Venezuela : 9.00 __.. will gladly give 
12.00 ..- you full details 
- 13.20 regarding calls 
=: Rio de Janeiro, Brazil : 12.00 = 
Valparaiso, Chile other overseas 
Rates quoted are for 3-minute person-to-person calls. points. 


MV ERTISING ARTI THE CASE, LOCKWOOD G BRAINARD 
et 8 ie a ee eee, ec COMPANY 


85 TRUMBULL STREET 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Tue Case, Lockwoop & Brainarp Co. 
HARTFORD [1940] CONNECTICUT 








